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** Here is a specimen of the new and pure Aristocracy, created by the Right Honourable Gentleman, .as the 
““ support of the crown and constitution, against the old, refractory, natural interests of this kingdom. A 
7 single Benfield out-weighs therm all ; a criminal, who, long since, ought to have fatiened the region kites 

with his offal, is, by his Majesty’s Ministers, enthroned in. the government of a great kingdom ; and 
“* enfeofted with an estate, which, in the comparison, effaces the splendour of all the nobiliry of Europe,” 
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Burke ; on the Nabob of Arcot’s debis, 28th Feb. 1785. See his Works, Vol. IV. p. 308. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

« Perish Commerce” (continued from 
page 881.) IX. Respecting the effects of 
commerce upon the civil and political liberties 
of England, My correspondent, W.F. 5S. 
whose letter will be found in page 854, ex- 
presses his fears, that, if commerce were an- 
nihilated, we should fall back into that state, 
when the population of this kingdom con- 
sisted of Lords and Vassals. After having 
described the rise of civil liberty, he puts his 
question to me thus: ‘* Dowe not, by anni- 
‘« hilating commerce, retrace, the steps, 
“ which brought us from feodal tyranny?” 
My answer is, that, while, by annihilating 
commerce, we should not retrace one of 
those steps, we should cut up by the roots 
that political corruption, which, in a thou- 
sand ways, has operated to our oppression at 
home, and has been the chief cause of all the 
dangers, with which we are now menaced 
from abroad. This is my opinion. I 
now proceed to offer the reasons upon which 
that opinion is founded. Literty, by 
which { always mean, freedom from oppres- 
sion, did not arise, m this country, from the 
operation of commerce (that isto say, trade 
with foreign nations), but from the conflict- 
ing interests and passions of our ancient kings 
and their thanesor barons. .The church had 
something to doin the matter; but, it was 
chiefly the work of the kings, who, in order 
to free themselves from the tyranny of the 
barons, called in the people to their aid; 
and, that this aid might be efficient, they 
did, by degrees, arm them with political 
privileges, after having emancipated them 
and enabled them to possess property. _ But, 
this was wholly a work of infernal regula- 














tion aad enterprize. The people, as fast.as° 


they became free, as soon as they could call 
their persons their own, naturally became 

rietors; from free men, they became 
Sree $; aod, with the aid of the nume- 
rous measures, adepted from time to time, 
be land of England, which, at the Norman 
Conquest 'was in the bands of, perhaps, not 
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became divided amongst hundreds of thou- 
sands. , Power followed property, or, rather, 
they went hand in hand; the dispersion of 
the one naturally produced the dispersion of 
the other; and thus was the partial and 
capricious sway of the feodal lords made, by 
degrees, to give way to the operations of ge- 
neral laws and fixed prijciples of jurispry- 
dence, leaving nothing of the old system be- 
hind, except that which was deemed useful, 
and which really was, and still is, useful, as 
to the distinction of ranks, the ascertaining 
of local limits, and the tenure of property. 
What part of this great change was, I 
would beg to know, the effect of commerce? 
The effect of trade and connection with /o- 
reign nations, not one of whom could. afford 
any example whereon to frame that consti- 
tution which arose in England, aad all of 
whom have remained, until! within these 
very few years, under the sway of feodal or 
royal despots? As fast as the people of 
England became free, they became. possessed 
of property; they enjoyed not only food suf- 
ficient for them, but alsa a share of the sus- 
plus produce of the soil, which would. natu- 
rally increase from the same cause, Henice, 
and not from -foreigu trade, arose arts aad 
manufactures; and, that the persons, thus 
employed, might have their due shate of po- 
litical power, corporations and boroughs 
were established. Men in frede, that is to 
say, engaged in buying antl. selling, would 
naturally arise. as arte and manufactures. in- 
creased, In all these divisions of the popur 
lation, some would naturally acquire great 
riches, without any aid at all from foreign 
trade; and, if we have proved, that, upon a 








eneral scale, the nation can acquire! no "+ 
ae from foreign wade; if we have’ 


proyed, that, if commerce were tocease, all- 
those who are now employed in manufactw- 
ring for foreigners, would be employed: ia 
contributing, to the national wealth. at home, | 
what reason is there to fear, that the loss: of 


‘commerce would, throw us back under @ 
feodal tyzanny? If, commerce were destroys 


ed, the persons now employed in manufeg- 
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#09) 
turing for foreign nations, would be em- 
ployed in something else. The profits, ari- 
sing from their labour, would, in that case, 
indeed, certainly not go to the enriching of 
merchants, but, they would as certainly go 
to the enriching of some other description of 
persons-engaged in trade; and, therefore, 
the change could have no tendency what- 
ever towards a restoration of the feodal sys- 
tem. Suppose the silk trade to cease. The 
landowners, who have beretofore expended a 
hundred thousand pounds a year in sijks for 
their wives and daughters, wou'd,. you will 
say, apply that sum to the purchasing up of 
the property of those, who, on account of 
the cessatien of the silk-trade, are obliged to 
sell; and, thus, branch after branch of trade 
failing, the property of traders, piece by 
piece would fall back again into the hands of 
the landowners, until, at last, we should 
come back again to.the feodal system. But, 
I have, in my former skeet, page 875 and the 
two following ones, shown W.F. 8, that 
there are, out of a population of about 
11,000,000 no more than 400,000 persons 
now employed in manufacturing for com- 
merce and in carrying on.commerce. Sup- 
posing, then, the cessation of the silk and 
other foreign trades to work in the way 
above described, we should make but a very 
trifling retrogade: movement towafds the 
feodal system. But, 1 am. sure W. F. S. is 
too wise to suppose, that the wives and 
daughters of the landowners would suffer 








their husbands and fathers to appropriate | 


the silk-savings to the purchase of lands and 
tenements. In some way or other, they 
would obtain satisfaction for the loss of their 
silks. Woollens, for instance, would be 
made (as, indeed, they now are) to rival 
silks. Some fineries or ether would be 
made out of our home-produced materials ; 
and, the traders in these fineries (many, 
and, indeed, most of them, the very same 
persons that before traded in silks) would 
possess the profits, and, of course, the riches 
and the power, before derived from thre trace 
in silks; the balance of property, and of the 
political power, growing out ‘of property, 
would continue the same, with this differ- 
euge, that they would not then, as they now 
do (as far as commerce is concerned), tend, 
as I shali now endeavour to show, to oppress 
and enslave the people, instead of preserving 
their liberty ——-The idea of Goldsmith, as 

€ in the verses, taken as a motto to 

last sheet, that is to say, that slaves are 
purchased-at home bythe wealth pillaged from 
‘savage nations, is vot fully enough oxplaitied. 
Te-be sure those savage nations are pillaged 
ud most crueily treated by thae, who, 
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through the means of commerce, purchase 
slaves at home. But, it is we here in Eng- 
land (I use this word because I hate a long 
pay the amount of the pillase. We pay ar- 
mies and fleets, and we make direct grants of 
millions, for the maintenance of colonies. 
The people there are oppressed and pillaged ; 
but we pay the amount of the pillage. Sup- 
pose a parish were wicked or foolish enough 
to raise within itself a thousand pounds, and 
give it to an expert and gallant gentleman to 
go and raise contributions upon the next pz- 
rish; that the various expences which he 
should be at for the hiring of subaltern ruf- 
fans, for the obtaining of arms, and for food 
and lodgings, cost him a thousand pounds ; 
and, that, finally, he comes back with a 
thousand pounds worth of pillage. He has 
gained a thousand pounds; bat the individuals 
of each of the parishes have lost to that 
amount; and, the only difference between 
them, as to the consequences, is, that the 
parish which has sent him ont fo plunder, 
has the satisfaction to see him raised above 
the héads of his former fellows, and making 
some of them, in fact, his slaves. Thus, 
does this sort of commerce, at any rate, deal 
its curses double-handed,_—But, the politi- 
cal effects of commerce are so glaringly in- 
jurious, that it is matter of astonishment, 
that any sensible and honest man should not 
perceive them and dread their final end ine- 
One would think it 
impossible for any such man, recolleeting 
the facts detaifed in the speech, from whic 
I have taken my motte, pot to abhor the ve- 
ry name of commerce. Mr. Burke states, 
in that speech, that Benfield, had eight mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. Now, if the 
wealth, which, by that corrupt transaction, 
had been heaped upon him, had been divi- 
ded amtongst a thousand or two of traders at 
home, is it not evident, that it would have 
had no’such effect as this? If the million of 
money-(I believe it was more) that he re- 
ceived out of the taxes, had not been raised 
in taxes, it would have been distributed 
about in supplying the wants and luxunes 0 
those who paid those taxes; but, would no 
where have had, either in the beginning 
the end, fhe corrupting consequence S° 
clearly proved by Mr. Burke. A hundred 
particular ‘instances might be quoted of this 
corrupting effect of commerce; but, one has 
only to reflect 2 little to be convinced, that 
commerce must have a corrupting tendency. 
ther in Iarge companies, O° 
bodies.: They soon acquire great garg 
powers ; and they as soon perceive, that 
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will, has great controul over their interests. 
Hence they become his own faithful adhe- 
rents upon al] occasions ; and; when the go- 
vernment becomes interwoven with a fund- 
ing system, the commerce and the minister 
can, at any time, set the country at defiance. 
by the debt due from the East India Compa- 
ny to the public, and the demand of payment 
of which depends solely upon the minister, | 
he bolds that body in a string. The mer- 
chants and planters of Grenada he holds by a | 
Joan made tothem out of the taxes, and the | 
re-payment-of which loan hecan at any time | 
demand. The Sierra Leone Company, | 
finding themselves engaged in a losing con- 
cern, wished to throw their debts upon the 
public. ‘Thatis, if I recollect rightly, now | 
effected by an act of parliament; and, before | 
it was effected, the Company received a large 
annual grant from that parliament of which 
some of them were metwnbers. The Com- 
pany of merchants at the Bank of England 
havea law passed to protect.them against the 
demands. of the holders of their promissory 
notes; ahd, in short, every thing connected 
with commerce is necessarily on the side of 
the minister of the day. The commercial 
and the funding systems are inseparable. One 
cannot go to any mischievous length without 
the other ; and, by the latter, that is to say, 
by rendering a considerable part of the popu- 
Jation mere state aunuitants, the nation is 
made to be even zealous in promoting its 
own ruin.—Itis to be noted, too, that men 
engaged in commerce, that is to,say, in‘close 
and interested connections with foreign coun- 
tries, must have their local affections divided; 
and, it would be marvellous indeed, if some 
out of a great number, did not prefer 
the safety of another country tothat of their 
own, especially when their profession is such 
as necessarily to have narrowed their minds 
to questions of individual and immediate pro- 
fit and loss, These are very fit advisers in 
matters. relating to war, or to treaties; and 
yet, it must be pretty evident to every man, 
of only common observation, that, for many 
years past, they have been the principal ad- 
visers ; and, the result is now, and,long has 
been, before us, Commerce, therefore, so 
far from operating beneficially, with vespect 
to civil and political liberty, appears to me to 
have been, in this country, their greatest 
enemy. ‘Had it not been for.commerce, the 
accursed system,of desig pa} could have 
existed to any extent. Commerce, by the 
means of its attendant assemblages and in- 

corporation of ri¢h and active men, has de- 
stroyed the natural influence of the proprie-. 
tors and cultivators of the land, as well a: of 
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persons in trade, if unconnected with those i 





assemblages. Commerce has given rise to, 
and established, beyond the reach of every 
thing but national desperation, that. system 
of taxing, which has made a burlesque of the 
maxin, that “ Englishmen’s houses are 
their castles.". Commerce has erected a sort 
ef under government, to which official re- 
ports, not only of impertant occurrences, in 
war and in peace, are made, but also of in- 
tended mearures; the heads of that afhilia- 
tion being censulted with as regularly as if 
they were of the king's counci!. Commerce, 
by the creation of such a power in the state, 


| has caused the national character to be de- 


graded, it being notorious, that, upon almost 
every occasion, the question has been, not 
what is just, but what is expedient, the ex- 
pediency turning solely upon the interests of 


| commerce. _ Commerce has debased the na- 


val service by giving to the whole of ita tra- 
ding cast and complexion. Endless is the 
list of evils which commerce has brought 
upon England; but, there needs nothing 
else than to say, that it has reduced her to 
her present situation, in which the highest 
hope she entertains is that of being able to 
prevent herselt from being conquered by 
France 3 





Yo those persons (for [ am con- 
fident there are many), who think with me, 
upon this subject, how contemptible must 
appear all those Jaboured addresses to the 
public, which have, of late, appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle. newspaper, under the 
signature of A. B. whose object is to persuade 
us, that thereis scarcely any sacrifice of ho- 
nour or of permanent safety, which we ought 
not to. make, rather than risk a war with 
America, a war, in which we .could not pos- 
sibly receive any injury from the arms, of 
the enemy. I have thought it my duty, at 
this time, to read the whole of the letters of 
this canting, whining, shallow-brained wri- 
ter; and, without Jooking into the book 
which I see advertised as a compendium of 
the. ‘* Aliseries of Human Life,” I venture 
to affirm,.that to be.compelled to. perform 
this.task, is well calculated for,the, winding 
up.of; the melancholy catalogue. There is, 
however, one passage, which, by way, of spe- 
cimen, ,and as applicable. to the subject of 
which Ihave been treating, that I shall here 
insert, begging the reader to observe, as he 
proceeds in the perusal of it, how the Ame- 
rican foot, peeps from beneath the English 
cloak, Ido not take it upon me to, assett, 
that this writer is really of American birth, 
but, ;whea we consider, that, in, funds, 
goods, and debts, Englishmen have, proba- 
bly, two millions wortb of property in that . 
country, we may easily suppose the exist- 
ence of American motives with the honour. , 
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of American birth.———This writer, after 
pretending to wish to see England and Ame- 
rica united for the sake of opposing Napo- 
Jeon, proceeds thus : ‘« If he could bring 
‘* America into his vortex, his triumph 
** would be complete; without it, in the 
‘© end, he will be nothing. There are, ne- 
“* verthcless, madmen walking about our 
** streets, who have probably broken loose 
“‘ when Bedlam was lately repairing, who 
** consider a war with America as rather to 
“* be courted than avoided; we should, ac- 
‘* cording to them, ‘ blockade all their 
‘© ports, and take all their ships.” It would 

be a notable exploit, to be sure, in the 
‘‘ greatest WHOLESALE DEALER in 
‘* London, to succeed in nailing up the re- 
‘* tail shops of all his customers in town and 
** country, and to procure the seizure of all 
‘“* the waggons and lighters, conveying his 
‘* own goods to every corner of the country 
‘‘ and of the world! To whom, pray, are 
‘© we to sell al) these American prizes, and 
‘* our own manufacturers’ produce? And 
‘* fram whom, in the event of scarcity, are 
** we to import flour, or tar and timber for 
‘* our marine, if we are at war with the 
‘‘ whole world? But would it be only a 
‘* present Joss? Recollect, that the popula- 
‘** tion of America is already eight millions, 
‘* and that the portentous state of Europe is 
** a hot bed to her. She doubles her num- 
** bers every sixteen years. If peace and 
‘* harmony are preserved, you will soon 
‘* want no other customers. She already 
‘** takes ten millions, annually, of your ex- 
‘* ports. In twenty years, which is but a 
*« day in the period of a nation, she wil! 
** take twenty millions; and in twenty 
** more, which is but as another day, forty 
‘‘ millions; and in twenty years more, 
‘* which is but as a third day, you cannot 
‘« cloath her, or administer to her wants and 
** luxuries. You may blot the Continent 
‘* of Europe out of the map, and yet your 
‘‘ trade and consequent revenues, would 
“ overflow. If you continue to cultivate 
*< peace, she will not manufacture for her- 
‘* self, so as to interfere with you, until her 
** boundless deserts are cultivated ; a period 
** incalculably distant.” Now, who is 
the madman? He very coolly calculates upon 
a \ixty years duration of the American Re- 
public; very seriously supposes, that a go- 
vernmment like that, of which Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson is the head, will bear sway over 
sixty millions of souls! If grasshoppers had 
souls, might ; but never will it hold to- 
gether, even nominally, ten millions of hu- 
man beings: and, if there should be a war 
between this country and that, well managed 











on our part, the far-famed constitution, of 
which so many well-meaning men have pro- 
nounced the eulogium, has not many months 
to live. But, let us not pass over the ar- 
gument that this pleader for America makes 
use of, in the passage above quoted. It 
comes upon us in the shape of a comparison, 
about a great wholesale dealer in London 
and the shops and waggons of his custom- 
ers; but, this writer forgot, that, in order to 
give force to the comparison, he should, first 
or last, have shown, that. there existed a si- 
milarity in the circumstances relating to the 
objects compared; for, it clearly appears to 
me, that there does exist no such similarity. 
The wholesale dealer in London must sell 
his goods, or he must be ruined. He has 
bought them, and, in order to be able to pay 
for them, he must sel] them again. This is 
not the case with the nation. It has not 
bought the goods of any body. It has no- 
bodyto pay. It fears neither duns nor bai- 
liffs. Ithasa hundred bales of cloth; but 
they are objects of exchange ; and, if it cannot 





| be indulged in obtaining tobacco for this 
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cloth, the consequence will be, that 
there will not be so many hands required in 
the making of cloth, and those hands will 
(a very few in all) turn to other employ- 
ments in such a way, that, either directly or 
indirectly, they will in a short time,{produce, 


| frem our home produce, something to please 


idle people full as well as tobacco, without 
which, I take it,a nation might very well 
subsist. I love this wholesale dealer too 
well, however, to quit hina yet. Let us 
suppose a state of barter instead of a state of 
money, for that will greatly simplify 
our view of the matter. The wholesale 
dealer, who shall have nothing, must ex- 
change his cloth for food, and raiment, or 
he dies; but, let him have raiment and 
every thing else but food: he must have 
that, and he must exchange his cloth to get 
it. But, the nation has the food that it wants ; 
it has already had a surplus quantity of food 
wherewith to feed the people who were mak- 
ing the cloth, and it was willing to give 't, 
(I might say throw it) away for the purpose 
of obtaining, in exchange, the luxury of 
tobacco. It has the same surplus now that 
it had before the cloth was made, and, if 
it give it away in exchange for superior 





fineness, or for some ornament, in its cloth, 


is not that luxury as good to it as the luxury 
of tobacco ? the of this 
rofound politician, whom the editor of the 
rning Chronicle, for the sake, I supposs 

of teaching the virtue of patience’to his rea- 





ders, invites toa continuation of his labours; 
for the agtiment of this profound 
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to have been good for any thing, except that 
of misleading those who do not reflect, it 
should, some where or other, have been 
shown, that we drew the necessaries of life 
from America, as the wholesale dealer must 
draw them, however circuitously, from his 
customers. There does, indeed, lower down, 
drop in, incidentally, a slight attempt to- 
wards the establishing of this similarity, in 
certain cases, which, as always existing, 
ought to have been the basis of the argument. 
We are asked, how, in times of scarcity, 
we are to get corn. Now, not to menticn, 
that, from authentic documents, it appears, 
that during no one year of the late scarcity, 
the corn imported, from all the foreign na- 
tions put together, was more than enough 
to supply our wants for one week, it happens, 
unfortunately for the argument of this whole- 
sale politician, that, to whatever amount 
the imported corn might be, we must have, 
first or last, produced, on that account too, 
a surplus of corn here, else we could not 
have ted the people while working upon the 
manufactures, for which that corn was 
exchanged ; and, whatever effect he may 
hope to produce upon the minds of unthiyk- 
ing persons, by a display of the horrors of 
scarcity with closed ports, he may be assur- 
ed, that, men of common sense and reflec- 
tion, willmever be scared at this idea, know- 
ing, as they do, that Jess than two 
millions and a half of us now produce, upon 
this land of-ours, enough food for eleven 
millions ; that part of this food now goes, 
in the end, to be exchanged for tobacco ; 
and, that, when we want corn, it is because 
we employ men in manufacturing goods 
to exchange for tobacco instead of employ- 
ing them to raise more corn here, for which 
purpose we have an abundance of land alrea- 
dy enclosed, and that waits only for more 
hands to render it more productive. 
I will pass over the notions, that Na- 
poleon wants only America on his ‘side 
to complete his triumph; that, without 
her, he,’ in the end, will be nothing ; that, 
taking care to secure her continued custom, 
we may blot the continent of Europe from 
the map: all this I. pass over as the natural 
offspring of that disgusting vanity, which, 
bext after meanness and fraud, is the promi- 
nent«feature in the American character, 
ing, as, in such cases, | always do, 
the inhabitants of Vew a and the Qua- 
kers of Pensylvania. ving gone so far 
in the sin of noticing this writer, I am in- 
duced, like sinners of another iption, 
to go a little farther, hoping that the reader, 
when be considers the present state of our 
connection with Arierica, will pot think 
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his time entirely thrown away in hearing 
what her adherents have to urge-in behalf 
of further concession to her. “This view 
of the subject” [the looked-for sixty millions 
of customers] ‘ should never be lost sight 
‘* of for any speculative temporary loss or 
** jnconvenience. In all our transactions 
“‘ with America, we should look to the 
‘© America of fifty years, or a century, to 
“come. The policy of a nation should be 
‘* prospective, extending to the contempla- 
** tion of future ages, and not like the pru- 
** dence of a transaction between man and 
** man, which is properly contracted with+ 
‘in the narrow span of individual exis- 
** tence. America also should reason upon 
‘* the same principle.—She is now in her 
“* infancy, .and, if not checked in her 
** growth by an unnatural struggle with her 
parent, will arrive sooner at maturity and 
‘* greatness, than any nation of antiquity ; 
** because she started into life in the meri- 
‘« dian of civilization: but if, from her 
“* highly Republican Constitution, sbe acts 
‘«« in her great political character, from the 
sudden impulses of the multitude, and 
** not from the mature considerations of a 
*‘ regular Government, she may throw 
** away, inarash moment, all the advan- 
‘** tages which her firmness and virtue, in 
“« thestorm of her revolution, has so emi- 
nently entitled her to enjoy —But to re- 
‘“* turn tothe interests of cur own country, 
** —[t is said, that our losses and privations, 
‘* which it is admitted must follow from a 
*€ war, would come back again with fresh 
‘* advantages with the peace, whith our 
‘* arms would speedily enforce. Nothing 
‘* ‘can be more fallacious than this expecta- 
“‘ tion. If the present dispute should fer- 
‘€ ment into national hostility, America 
“€ will manufacture immediately for herself; 
“ and it will be extremely difficult to pre- 
“‘ vent the emigration of your spinners, 
‘€ whilst the stagnation of your trade contj- 
‘* nues, even supposing it to be but tempo- 
‘« rary. The raw material she has already, 
‘“* the rice plantations in Carolina have toa 
‘« great extent been converted to the growth 
‘* of cotton, and Louisiana alone would 
“ grow enough to manufacture for the 
‘¢ whole habitable world. But, supposing 

« her manufactures not to reach at first to 

“* supply luxuries (which they certainly 

«« would not), she would mauufacture cheap 

«* goods-—would make ita national distinc- 

‘€ vion to wear them, and penal to wear any 
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“¢ other. 1 know that this was contemplat- 
«* ed during the American ution, if 
*€ the i ence had not taken place ; 


“+ and that it is talked of mow from ong 
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end of America to another. This is a 
most serious consideration. The effect of 
such a spirit of industry, turned suddenly 
on manufacture, would not cease again 
upon any peace which the pressure of our 
arms might produce. When the ordina- 
ry course of human luxuries and necessi- 
ties is stopped up, 60 as no Jonger to run 
habitually upon the fabries and commodi- 
ties of particular nations, who have en- 
joyed a kind of preseriptive monopoly in 
the commerce of the world, no man liv- 
ing can anticipate its return, or know 


what course it will take. Like the sea or 


mighty rivers, which, when forced by 
floods or tempests out of their accustom- 
ed directions, seldom come back again to 
their ancient beds —Before I leave this 
subject let me warn his Majesty's present 
Ministers to beware how they try any rash 
experiments upon the trade of this coun- 
try by an universal blockade, in conse- 
quence of the attempts of France to ob- 
struct it. Let them not wean Europe 











from our manufactures, by attempting to | 


shut them out altogether, lest new habits 
of luxury and new channels to supply 
them should start up. Let thern take 
their chance of finding their way till the 
storm is overblown, and by a manly po- 
licy, as it regards America, let us break 
the French party there, and Jook to the 
infinite resources which’ almost from pole 


to pole the new Western world presents | 


to us. The late ill-contrived, abrupt, 
unauthorized landing. in La _ Plata, 
proves nothing against the probable 


success which may be expected here- 
after from the meditated plans of a 
vigorous and prudent Gcvernment. We 
should have. looked . merely to com- 
inerce, and not to settlement. We 
should have held out to the inhabitants the 
safe pursuit of their own interests, and 
not have attempted to plant the stan- 
dard of conquest in such distant regions, 
which, with our limited popuiation, it 
was impossible to maintain by force. This 
mistake may, and 1 hope will be cor- 
rected hereafter. The people of England 
ought more cheerfully to subscribe to the 
expenses of such plans, howeyer unsuc- 
cessful in the beginning, than to the vi- 
sionary attempts of weighing the powers 
of Europe in an imaginary balance, 
which, after the labour of a ceatury and 
a half, has ended jn our scale being kick- 
ed up into the air, with the loss of five 
hundred millions of our money, whilst 
all the nations of the earth have descended 


togetuer in the other, Who knows,.but 








(908 
2 a by this wiser policy, the Divine Pro. 
" anes snes = preparing the light of the 
sospel, and all the blessings of civilised 
life which follow in its train, for nations 
: rs the shadow of camper ; and that this 
~ re it nation may stili be made the 
ay-star (as she so long has been) of the 
-Most extensive human olessings? Who 
knows, bet that thus the emperor of 
‘* France may live to see, that, instead of 
‘*- obtaining universal empire by ways that 
are unjust and unwarrantable, his ambi- 
tion is only raising up more numerous and 
more virtuous communities to balance his 
power, and in due time to break it into 
the atoms which compose it? But the 
“* age of miracles is past. It is only by | 
‘* man means that human advantages ay 
** be obtained, and we must da our parts. We 
stand upon the vantage ground. _ Nothing 
conceded by Great Britain can be imputed 
to fear—she will only rise. in dignity by 
the mildness and moderation of her coun, 
“* cils.” Here, again, is another of the 
‘“« Miseries of Human Life.” Weare here 
led, or rather tossed away from America to 
the continent of Europe, and thence .o 
South America ; and, from the propagation 
of trade we are tossed to the propagation of 
the Gospel ; and, what is worse, we must 
take notice of every point, or be thought to 
admit the truth of what is said upon it. As 
to the propagation of the Gospel, I do not 
believe, that that Berye, jn endeavouring 
to form .an idea of whom, the greatest of 
minds shrinks back with the perception of 
nothing but its own littleness, ever made any 
of his creatures with a view to punish them 
for not believing in that which they never 
have heard of, or, hearing of, have not ca- 
pacities to understand; and, when J consider 
the abominations, which, under pretext of 
carrying the light of the Gospel, nave been 
committed by Spaniards in South America 
and Englishmen in Hindostan, I am rather 
disposed to invoke Divine Providence to pre- 
vent any farther progress in that way. 12m 
for ‘‘ raising up no more mew communiltes, 
guided, as I am, in my wishes by ex- 
perience of the past; and, I cannot 
help suspecting,.that the world has not 
been much improved by the exchange 
of inbabitants, which has taken place 10 the 
United States of Americas But, to finish 
this peroration since we have begun upon !t 
is it not kind in. this ill-disguised American 
to send us to find new markets in South 
America, and to carry on the work of reli- 
gion there, while his country is to be le 
to carry on a free trade with our enemies!) 


Europe?“ Let us,” says hes «by a 
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‘« manly policy towards America, break the 
‘ French party there, and look at the in- 
« finite resources, which, almost from pole 
“ topote, the Western world presems to 
“us,” And what is this ** manly” policy? 
Why, concessions, to be sure. ‘ We stand,” 
says he, ‘* upon the vantage groynd. No- 
‘ thing conceded by Great Britain can be 
«imputed to fear. She will only rise in 
« dignity by the mildness and moderation of 
« her councils.” Jf this writer had not in 
his memory the dialogue between Jonw 
Bui. and Nic Frog, wherein the latter 
wheedles the former to ruin himself that 
Nic may be the gainer, this passage is only 
another proof, added to the many already 
existing, that great wits often fall upon the 
sume idea. Of one thing Lam pretty cer- 
tain, that the late ministers, were they in 
power, would follow the advice of this 
writer; for, the person who has the con- 
trou] over the pages of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, would not, otherwise, have given 
such unqualified praise to these letters, which 
have evidently been published with a view 
to the producing, in the public mind, an ef- 
fect in favour of cencessions to America. 
But, how impudently false is the assertion, 
that, concession to America, at this time, 
would not only be imputed to fear, but 
would raise Great Britain in dignity! Was 
thereever any thing so impudent as this! 
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It must be imputed te fear, because it could | 
be imputed to nothing else; and what but | 
an enemy, an enemy base and hypocritical, | 


could give such advice? If these conces- 


sions are made, thereis, at once, an end of . 


the struggle. We give up. We acknowledge 
ourselves beaten. We declare ourselves a sct 


of traders, who must starve if their trade | 
be considerably diminished; and, our ene-~ | 


my, who waits for the coufessjan, will 
give us back our beloved trade, upon 
the sole condition, that we give him up 
the country. ‘The treaty will be short and 
vithy, and, from the bottom of my heart, 
believe, that'there are many persons in the 
country who would hail it with joy, if they 
could obtain security for the peaceful con- 
tinuation of commerce.———But, let us, 
since we are so far in, examine a little into 
the farther consequences, which this writer 
apprehends fram a rupture with America. 
She will (dreadfyl thought!) manufacture 
for herelf. We have proved, that it would 
be a change advantayeous fo us ta cease to 
supply her with manafactures, but, at this 
time, jt is worth while to see what her ad 
vocates say, as io the effect of that change 
upon her. We are told by this writer, that 
she would make it a national distinction to 
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re es, 
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wear goods of her own manufacture, and 
would make it penal te wear any olher, such 
regulations, to his own knowledge, having 
been in ‘contemplation during the rebellion, 
and, ‘as he also knows, ate now again talked 
ot from one end of the States to the other; 
that this is a matter for most serious con- 
sideration with us, because the effect of 
such a spirit of industry, turned suddenly 
on manufacture, would not cease again 
upon any peace, which the pressure of 
eur arms might produce ; that she has the 
raw material in abundance, being capable 
of growing cotton enongh to supply the 
whole civilized world. What, then, is 
cotton all that we supply her with ? It does 
not-make a feniA part of ber imports from 
England. By descending to almost a savage 
state, she might do without our hardware 
and some other ‘branches of manufacture ; 
but, without our wool, she could not exist 
even in that state. It is as necessary to ber as 
food. Withent it life Cannot be preserved ; 
and, were I minister of England, | wouldsoon 
cenvince her, since she has begun to be 
so insolent, and totregt us as shop-keepers, 
that she held her lite at my mercy, Ame- 
rica ig a couutry which has an average hard 
There needs no 





winter of seven montis. 
authority to convince us, that she must 
want a great quantity of woollens of every 
description, and that she cannot produce, 
proportionately, much wool; because, as 
to the first, the bodily sensations of every 
man will lead him to a right conclusion, 
and, as to the second, it requites. but a 
very slight degree of observation to con- 
vince one, that, in a country which, has 
such winters, sheep cannot be raised to any 
extent. Add to this the three circumsiances, 
that the winters .are always accompanied 
with deep snow ; that the summers are as 
much hotter than ours as the winters are 
colder; and that the untilled land ts covered 
with impenetrable woods, instead, as here, 
with grass or heath. There needs nothing 
more to conviuce the reader, that America 
nat only cannot produce woollens enough 
for her now, but that it is absolutely im- 
possible that she-ever should. Mr. Spence 
has, I perceive, been deceived by one ot 
those deceivers, the American land-jobbers, 
upon whose authority he states, that_the 
Kentucky farmer ‘‘ makes even his own 
* clothing at home, and sells, no nore of 
‘ the produce of his land, than will serve 
** to buy him salt and a few otn:r articles,” 
amongst which few articles he. :ncludes, of 
coarse, his coat, waistcoat, flannel sbirt, 
stockings, overalls, and blankets; for these 
he must have, and he tiiust bave them from 
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England. And where does this Kentucky 
farmer get his hardware 9 Good God! what 
silly lies do these fellows put into print! 
And yet they find even sensible men ready 
to believe them. Mr. Spence has, I should 
think, in his single head, more real wisdom 
than all the “‘ New Amphyctionic Council,” 
(as poor Mably called the Congress) put 
together. But what the Americans want in 
wisdom and in wit, they amply make up 
for in impudence ; and experience teaches 
us the great utility of that endowment in 
obtaining belief to falsehood. What always 
surprised me most, was, how they could 
Jook one another in the face after having 
published their lies. But, it seemed to be 
a thing understood amongst them. As if 
they had entered into a compact, as if ‘they 
had promised and vowed at their baptism, 
to humbug the whole world and especially 
England. 1 really am not quite in charity 
with Mr. Spence for having given currency 
to this representation; for, what sort of 
pets and kettles and candlesticks and locks 
and keys and plates and dishes did he believe 
it possible fgr a Kentucky farmer to make 
at home ?- What sort of shoes ? Nay, though 
he may grow the flax, what sort of shirts 
and handkerchiefs? What sort of caps and 
other things for women and for young chil- 
dren? I'll tell Mr. Spence what an Ame- 
rican farmer makes at home. Most things 
in wood, except what is called furniture, and 
that he buys. Coarse aprons; coarse linen 
jor summet trowsers; bed-ticking of a 
coarse kind; aud in families abounding in 
females, some Coarse shirts to work in; 
as also alittle of a sort of stuff called linsey 
woolsey. But, even this practice is far 
froin bemz general, there not being, perhaps, 
éne farmer in ten who is able to adopt it to 
uny extent worth nientioning. ‘This is the 
real state of the case. I know it to be so 
trom having not only. livéd many years in 
America, bat from having passed’a conside- 
rable part of my time tn the houses of far- 
mers. From this statement is it not clear, 
that the people cannot exist without 
imported woollens, and ‘that, too, in great 
‘quantities ? The country never could have 
been settled without the aid of the wool of 
Furope ; and, for the reasons which I have 
given, it cannot now exist without it. : 
But, this ‘writer, of whose lucubrations the 
Morning Chronicle is so anxious to obtain a 
cvutinuation, tellsus, that, by making it a 
national distinction to wear home manufac- 
tures, and penad to wear any other, the 
thing would be easily accomplished. Very 
easy indeed, to hang a man or woman, or, 
according to the old practice, to ride them 


an 








naked upon a three sided rail having first 
dressed them in a garment of tar and fea. 
thers ; or, not having a jail at hand, to shut 
them up in their own houses, or townships 
denying them all communication with friends 
or relations, and denying them, at the same 
time, all medical assistance: by hellish 
means like these, which none out Americans 
ever practised, they might prevent people 
from wearing many articles that they now 
wear ; but, not English woollens; for them 
even the tormentors themselves must wear, 
or they would be frozen too stiff to be able 
to inflict their torments. However, sup- 
posing the Devil to come to the aid of the 
fraudulent debtors to English merchants (for 
those are the great enemies to England), and 
to turnish each of them with a garment from 
his own manufactory, frost and snow proof ; 
and supposing, that, by one means or 
another, a state of things is brought about, 
in which even English woollens can be dis- 
pensed with. ‘The consequence to us, we 
have shown, would be beneficial ; but, in 
order to shew that this profound gentleman 
has, if he be sincere, taken a false alarm, 
Jet us apply what he says of America to our- 
selves. He tells us, that the agricultural 
industry of America would suddenly be 
turned on manufacture. Well, then, I 
think ,our manufacturing industry might, 
without any riding upon three edged rails, 
be as suddenly turned upon agriculture ; for, 
it is pretty evident, that a man weaver will 
Jeatn to thresh quite as soon as a thresher 
will learn to weave ; and that a boy or girl 
spinner will learn to weed or to tend sheep 
quite as soon as a boy or girl shepherd or 
weaver will learn to spin: They will require 
the same quantity of food in one situation as 
in the other; and, if the loss of American 
commerce had this effect, the change would 
produce no other consequence, than that of 
an addition to the good morals, the health 
and bodily strength of the people here, 
while the change in America would produce a 
contrary effect, except as to morals, for, in that 
respect, with the exceptions before made, it 
may safely set all change at defiance. But, 
the truth is, as has been before amply 
proved, that the cessation of commerce al- 


together, and, of course, with America, 


would produce in England, the effect here 
contemplated only in part, andthat, perhaps, 
a very small part. We now raise, upon 
our own lands, food to keep, say a thousand, 
manufacturers to make goods to be sent to 
America, there to be exchanged for to- 
bacco, for instance ; if'we did not give them 
the food for'this purpose, we should give it 


them for some other purpose e, and, as to- 
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bacco is a pure luxury, though, it must be 
confessed, a very strange one, we should, 
if wecould no longer get tobacco, give these 
thousand persons food to make us some other 
iuxury, and, perhaps, it might be a luxury 
contributing more towards what may be 
called national wealth than a thing which 
we send upwards in smoke or downwards in 
something still more offensive to the be- 
holder; and, as to revenue, of which also 
this gentleman is pleased to speak, as arising 
from commerce, we have proved, I trust, 
to the satisfaction of every man capable of 
putting two ideas together, that a// revenue, 
inthis country, is paid by the people dere, 
and that the ability to pay it comes from 
resources inseparable from the land. In 
this instance of the tobacco, who pays the 
revenue? The Parson, who smokes it; and 
the Parson is enabled to pay for it by the 
produce of his living, and that produce comes 
from the land. A newspaper publisher, in 
imitation of his betters, smokes it too. Here 
the operation is a little more intricate ; but, 
if we trace back the money, which the 
publisher gets by his newspapers, to the 
pockets ef those who read them, we 
shall find that they, too, are the representa- 
tives of something which the land has _pro- 
duced, Thus, then, in whatever light 
we view the commerce of America, its ces- 
sation can be no injury to us as a nation ; but, 
on the contrary, must, if the thing can be 
accomplished, be finally a permanent bene- 
fit. We are so situated as to want nothing 
but what our land produces, with the ex- 
ception of the few articles of uaval stores, 
of which, too, our marine, a marine natu- 
rally growing out of and supported by our 
own mines and domestic trade, will always 
insure us an abundance, in spite of the 
world combined. We want no “‘ national dis- 
tincttons” to induce us to wear cloths of our 
wa manufacturing and produce ; much less 
“o we want, for that purpose, the three edged 
rails, or any of those infernal transatlantic 
inventions, by which murder is committed 
With the levity of a wake. We have no 
need to have reconrse to any violent or un- 
natural means, The surplus produce of our 
soil will still feed all those whom it now 
leeds ; and, though, doubtless, for a short 
time, there will be some individual inconve- 
hience and distress arise from the changing 
of the channel through which it now reaches 
that part of the people who are employed in 





making manufactures for exportation, we 
‘ave only to let the thing e, new and 


Hi Sige channels will open, and we shall 
‘ave the ex imental proof of the truths, 
‘or which I have been contending, - and 





| 
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I am afraid, put to too severe a trial the pa- 
tienge of the reader. In taking leave of 
this subject, for the present, I must point 
out to the reader a letter from Mr. 
Spence (which will be found below), com- 
plaining of my insinuations against him, in 
the making of which he has convinced me 
that I was wrong, and I, therefore beg his 
pardon. I do not, however, allow, that [ 
was a plagiarist either from Aristotle or Bi- 
shop Berkeley ; for, though it now appears 
(what I did not know before) that they in- 
culcated the same principles, which I have 
been endeavouring to inculcate, the appli- 
cation of them to a state of things like the 
present isnew. I felt, before receiving his 
letter, great admiration of the talents of 
Mr. Spence, entirely unmixed with any 
thing like literary envy ; but, I must con- 
fess, that there is one honour, which, as f 
have hitherto enjoyed, so I wish always to 
enjoy, undivided with any mortal breathing, 





| and that is the honour of being abused by 


: 


| community. 
| weakness; but, who has not his weakness ? 











the hirelings of the press, those enemies of 
truth, those darkness and pestilence shed- 


| ding stars, those curses and scourges of the 


This wish is, perhaps, a 


Mr. Spence makes but a poor apology, or 
rather none at all, for putting F. L. S..to the 
end of his name. Plain Witt1amM Spence 
would have answered every useful purpose ; 
and, I venture to say, that be is, in his own 
mind, convinced, that the society, to which 
he belongs, wherever and whatever it may 
be, is unworthy the honour he has done it. 
Men who are nothing of themselves natu- 
rally wish to crowd into a society or party. 
“« What are you?" said a’ friend of mine, 
one day, to another person. ‘* A staunch 
Pittite,” answered he. ‘* That's well for 
you,” replied my friend, ‘‘ for now you are 
something." But, Mr. Spence is not one of 
those nothing-men. He had no rational 
temptation to add any initials to his name ; 
and, besides, it was imitating those impos- 
tors, who cheat the unwary by practising 
the trade emphatically called Look-making, 
which is entirely an operation of the band 
and scissars. I declare with perfect serious- 
ness, that my insinuations, of which Mr, 
Spence so justly complains, arose, in great 
part, from the prejudice excited by those 
unfortunate ioitials ; and, when one sterts 
with a prejudice, it generally sticks by one 
to the end of the journey. When I see 
L. L. D. in atitle page, if 1 am not well 
acquainted with the name that precedes it, 
I instantly throw down the book, as the 
work of one who has obtained lris certificate 
of learning from our * well educated” 
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neighbours to the North, at the price of a 
second-hand wig. 

AMERICAN STATEs. Since the greater 
part of the foregoing article was written, [ 
have, through the news-papers (who said 
they were good for noting 9), received a 
speech, or address of President Jefferson, at 
the opening, on the 27th of October last, of 
the ** New Amphyciionic Couneil,’’ com- 
monly called the Congress of the United 
States of America. Upon the want of 
¢ odour, the partiality, the falsehood, both 
expressed and by omission, of this Amphyc- 
tionic address, it is quite unnecessary to 
comment ; they being too glaring to escape 
the atiention of the most superficial reader. 
The sum and substance of the address is this : 
“* We will frighten the mercantile govern- 
«“ mert of England into such further con- 
** cessions as shall serve her enemies in Eu- 
** rope for au example at the next peace, 
“* and thereby we will undermine her ma- 
“* ritime power, and glut, in her fall, that 
** vengeance, which her having eoatinued 
“* great in spite of her luss of us, has ex- 











** cited in our breasts, as being a sore rebuff — 


“** to our vanity.” This is the language of 
their hearts ; this is the design which they 
barbour; and, looking at the ministers, 
looking back at the schoo) in which they 
were bred, looking at their recent procla- 
mation with regard to America, looking at 
the number, the connections, and the in- 
fluence of those concerned in American 
trade, American Jands, and American funds, 
Jam far from being confident, that the de- 
sign will not succeed, ° 





Che temper of 
the ministers may, in some degree, though, 


I should hope not wholly, be judged of 


from the following article, taken trom the 
Courier of the 8th instant, that paper 
being, at present, engaged in serving them 
ia the double capacity of injector and pulse- 
feeler with the public. ‘* The partizans of 
** America assert that it is the interest of 
‘* this country to remain at peace with Ame- 
** rica. It is so—but it is eqcally the inte- 
** rest of America to remain at peace with 
us—ihe imierest is mutual, or rather we 
** should be justified in maintaining that it 
** was more the interest of America than of 
** Great Britain. But America acts and has 
** long acted tewards us as if she thought the 
** behaved with great condescension and fa- 
vour to us in not taking part against us, as 
it she thought the advantages ot peace were 
ail on our side, aad as if in not going to 
war she consulted a principle of generosity 
towards us rather than a principle of incli- 
nation. Hence she has never failed to 
mauifest discontent, to make complaints, 
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to urge demands which she has Conceived 
we would not refuse, because we woy}d 
not relinquish the benefits we derive 
from being at peace with her—hence her 
continual encroachment and attempts to 
get concessions from us. It is remarkable 
that the cry against all the late Admini. 
strations has been, that they manifested 
too great a disposition to make Conces- 
sions to America—it was a charge brought 
against the Administration of Mr. Prry 
—it was a charge which was very gene 
rally brought against the late Adininistra- 
tion—IJt was a charge which, in the attair 
of Admiral Berkxey and in the procla- 
mation against searching neutral ships of 
war, has even been brought against the 
present Ministers. Whether these char- 
ges were past tothe extent to which theyare 
urged, we shall not now enquire ; but 
they proved, at least, that there was no 
disposition on the part of any Administra- 
tion to behave with harshness or injustice 
towards America. In proportion, how- 
ever, as she discovered a yielding aud 
conciliating disposition on our part. Did 
her avarice and desires increase—acquie- 
scence in ene demand created only fresh 
demands, and the more moderation we 
evinced, the more did it fail to produce a 
corresponding disposition on her part. 
We have now the proof and demonstration 
before us, that America is not to /e con- 
ciliated by concession ~The period of 
congession is past—she has mistaken our 
moderation for meanness—she has impu- 
ted our forbearance to fear—it is high time 
we should convince her of her error.-- 
A more disingenuous speech than that of 
Mr. JErrFERson s—a speech more unwor- 
thy of a statesman—more resembling 
that of the leader of a party than of the 
head of a government—more liable to 
the charge of partiality, of wilful con- 
cealment of. facts, it were difficult to 
conceive.—We know well enough thal 
Mr. Jerrerson has always had a strong 
attachment to the French, an attachmet! 
which all the horrors of the Revolaticn 
have not impaired ; but we never cot 
have supposed that in a grave and solem2 
exposition of the situation of his county 
to his own Jegislatare, he would = 
presumed to have characterised the he 
duct of France, which has oes in 
highest degree ‘hostile and haug hes ; 
America, as perfectly amicable and fri ei 
ly, while he presented our conduct 


our Orders in Council, which France be! 
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“ for electing a President of the’ United | 
« States a approaches. —He may wish to pro- | 
‘ pitiate the democratic patty in America, 
« and to prevail upon them to re-elect him 
‘to the President’s chair. He may also 
‘ have directed all his indignation against 
‘this country, and kept entirely out of 
‘“ view the conduct of France, from a | 
«“ belief that France may at last oblige us 
“to surrender part of our maritime rights, | 
« Bat has this sapient President no appre- 
“ ciations that the experiment might be | 
fatal to the interests and independence of 
« his own country, and that should France | 
‘* finally prevau over England , the Liberty | 
} 


~ 


-~ 





‘ of America would not long survive ? 
here is another circumstance of which 
yald suppose Mr. Jerrerson cavnot | n 
ve ignorant; that war with this conntry | 
‘“ must be a war without hope; not only | 
withouthope, but with certain destruc- | 
‘ tion to the American commerce? But | 
alle ps rish commerce!” is perhaps the motto of | 
“ the American President, as well as of 
“* certain wiseacres on this side the water.— | 
© During his residence. in France, he be- | 
‘ came enamoured ofthe doctrines of the. 
Gicenomists and ‘Lurgotists, and he | 
‘‘ wishes, pitiably, to try the experiment | 
“ of a nation relinguishing foreign com- | 
f* merce, living upon the produce of its | 
‘" own territories, and confining itself | 
** to the pursuits of agriculture. If such 
be his wishes, we know not that he could 
** have found out a more likely meaus of 
** realizing them than by going to war with 
this country —War with this country, it 
‘* is scarcely possible to concieve he its not | 
‘* desirous of provoking, by the concealment | 
“ ef every fact which might dispose Con- | 
* gress or the people of America to adopt 
“* amicable or pacific measures. — It is utter- 
‘“‘ ly improbable that he could have been 
 igoorant,~ when Congress met, of the 
disposition’ and feelings of his Majesty's 
“« Ministers, with respect to the affaw of the 
* Chesapeake.—It was known in this coun- 
* try about the 26th of July, on the27th July 
“* the subject was alluded to in both Houses of 


ce 










“* Parligpent. To a question from Mr 
“ Wuiggreap ip the House of Commcns, 
“ Mr. eval, tho chancellor of the ex- 
** cheq replied, that ** All he could say 






. oe bat it, upon receiving the neces- 
*t4 ormation, it should appear that 
yas any thing i improper or unjus- 
in the conduct of the officers 
ed, there certainly would be e- 
ish, onthe part.of his Majesty's 
ers, to make the fullest reparation 
mature of the cage would admit yf. ? 
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Mr Whitbread immediately said, “ that he 
was glad he had asked the information ; 
© because the answer he had received fram 
‘* the right hon. gent. afforded him the 
‘* greatest consolation,* This declara- 
** tion of his Majesty's ministers must have 
‘* reached Amierics long before October ; 
** indeed we have seen it ourselves in the 
‘© American papers. We have every reason 
** to believe also that government did trans- 
“« mit a distinct disavowal of the affair; 
‘* and we are confident doo that Mr. Jeffer- 
“* son was informed of the factthat our go- 
“ vernment did not claim the right af Segre 
** dng neutral ships of war. Don’t cry! 
[ (bought that ‘* no-porerY™ had more v2- 
gour, What, can yon pe bat vigour towards 
ubody but the Irish >—Come, wipe your 
gente, sweet, no-popery eyes, and tell us 
all about your wrongs. And so, you sent 
this unreasonable man word, did you, as 
soon as possible, that you ** did not 
** claim the right of searching ships of war,’ 
and, of course, that you gave up Adn iral 
Berkeley, and were ready ‘‘ to make the fal- 
“* lest satisfaction the nature of the case 
“* would admit of? You i: ed to tell 
him this, did you? Well, and whet then? 
He turned his back upon you, did he, in ox- 
pression of his contempt, and represented 
the affair to the Amphyctionic Council, just 
the same as if he had not received your pri- 
vate apology. Really, that was pretty well, 
I thinks for, if -he had spoken to the Coun- 
cil. about your apology, it is probable they 
would have spitten in your face, for they 
did actually spit at one another when I was 
in America, But, my dear gentle no pope- 
ry, are you surprized to find, that ‘‘ Ameriv 
** cais not to te conciliated Ly concession; 
‘© that she has mistaken your moderation for 
‘* meanness; that she has imputed your for- 

* bearance to fear?” Why, evangelical no- 
popery, why should you be surprized at this, 
when, upon the first appearance of your 
proclamation, I told you it would be so, and 
that, too, almost in the very words, where- 
in you now state your conviction. Nay, I 

warned you of it at the time when Mr. Per- 
ceval gave the above quoted answer to 
Mr. Whitbread. I expressed my -regret, 
that that answer foreboded yielding; 
_ I explicitly told you, that to give 
igns of a readiness to yield was the on- 
ly possible way to produce a rupture with 
America ; but, either from the natural soft- 
ness of your disposition, or from baving all 
your vigour engaged in Ireland, you went om 











_* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol, ix, p. 930, 
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Telenting, and you have now the consequence 
before you. Perhaps you will say, as Mr. 
Perceval did, in the court of King’s Bench, 
** what are you, that we should have be- 
** lieved your predictions?" Soften that 
killing frown, my angelic no-popery, and I 
will tell you what I am. I am a person, 
rendered by experience (which makes fools 
wise, you will observe), thoroughly skilled in 
the American character, manners, interests, 
aud motives of political conduct. I understand 
well the nature of their government, the re- 
sources of their country, the means and the 
wants of the people ; and I understand, too, 
the nature and extent of their connections 
with this and with other countries. Farmer 
(to construct a sentence after the manner of 
the learned George Chalmers), Farmer there 
is not, who knows his cattle better than I 
my Americans. I have summered them and 
wintered thein for eight long years; I have 
tried them upon all sorts of grounds and in 


ali their paces; I know all their tricks (and | 


they bave nota few), all their ailings and 
ings; all their bad qualities and all their 
lones. <And this, no-popery, is what I 

1 person, | presume, better calculated 

you advice than Mr. Whitbread, or 

4, B, of the Morning Chronicle, who 
upon you to make further concessions, 
der to ‘ break the French faction in 

‘* America ;" but, be assured, sweet saint, 
that you may break your heart and neck, 
and give your body to be burned in the at- 
tempt, and that you will fail at last; of the 
truth of which you must, one would think, 
be now pretty well convinced. The ruling 
party in America like you just as well as 
your political opponents; they laugh at 
your cries of no-popery and of danger to the 
church. These, your wars, are matter 
of diversion for them. They hate us all 
together, and would annihilate us, if they 
could, without any of those censiderations, 
which you seem to suppose they ° ought 
to have, about not favouring Napoleon 


jn his views upon us, lest he should 
finally fall upon them, and take their 
** liberty” from them, no such idea 


having ever come athwart their minds. As 
to real filerty, they have not much to lose, 
apy more than certain other nations that I 
could name; and, they could talk about it, 
under a Buonaparteé as well as under a Tho- 
mas Jefierson. You have nothing fleft, 
therefore, but to bow down your neck at 
once, or to gird on your sword. Nay, draw 
it out, Jay aside your sweet consenting con- 
ceding disposition, screw up your mouth and 
knit your brows, as Pitt used to do, when a: 
hard gravelly truth fell! upon his ear, and 
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let your eyes flash religious fire upon these 
refractory Americans. But, if you do yield, 
as, from the known mildness of your nature 
I suppose you will, let me beseech you to do 
it openly and without reservation. Down 
upon your saint-l'ke marrow-bones, nay 
prostrate yourself at full length. Let us 
have no more private apologies; none of 
your penance performed in a corner; come 
forth in the white sheet at once. ——Yoy 
are in a sadly ‘* unsatisfactory state,” I must 
confess Speaking now to my readers, | 
would ask them, what, if our doctrines re. 
specting commerce be sound, we have to 
fear from a war with America, who, it is aJ- 
lowed, on all hands, cannot touch us with 
her arms ? The truth is, that it is only cow- 
ardice in our councils that can, even now, 
produce a war. The wise man of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle thinks the President has called 
the Congress together to consult with them. 
Not at all. They have been called, at an 
earlier period than usual, merely for the pur- 
pose of intimidating us by the President’s 
address, which was written for our use and 
not for that of the “‘ Amphyctionic Council.” 
If we remain firm, they will give way; if 
we recoil, they will tread upon us, step after 
step, till we are down and trampled under 
their feet. They cannot maintain war 
against us fora year. The thing is imposs:- 
ble; and, even during that year, they must 
and will have our goods. We have nothing 
to do but to send out from ten to fifteen fri- 
gates; their trade is at an end in a month, 
and their people soon afterwards in mutiny. 
Mr. Jetterson’s hatred may be great, and his 
party may be strong; but, he will have two 
most formidable enemies to cope with at 
home; namely, the Lack and the Celly. 
Coffee, molasses, and rum, are, I that 
country, nearly necessaries of life; and, 
these come only in ships. Of the absolute 
necessity of woollens I spoke before. In 
short, it is downright madnessto talk of tueir 
carrying on a war for the purpose of obtail- 
ing concessions of speculative good fron us. 
A vrar, upon such grounds, would not only 
overset Mr, Jefferson's party, but his £0 
vernment, Does any one imagine that the 
people of New England, who have long 
wished, and expressed their wishes, a 
separation from the Southern States, W" 
forego that commerce, which is necessa'y, 
not to their comfort, but to their existence, 
to humour the partialities of those whom 
they hate? The people of New England a 
wise, brave, and virtt.ous ; they are the sou 
of the coantry ; and, we may be assit 
that they will not tamely submit to be rk 
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war it is that would, therefore, “ break the 
French faction in America ;” but, no con- 
cession? would have such a tendency; while 
they must, in the end, work our ruin, be- 
cause they would ‘destroy our power upon 
the sea. Botley, Dec. 10, 1807. 





LETTER FROM ‘MR. SPENCE. 
SiR, As the dissemination of opinions, 
which at this juncture I deem particularly 
important, was the object I had in view in 
sublishiag the pamphlet on Commerce, from 
which you have of late made such large ex- 
tracts, I cannot but feel highly obliged to 
you for so effectually promoting my purpose. 
{ have to thank you also for the compliments | 
which you pay me. But, along with these | 
you couple a charge of plagiarism. You | 
broadly insinuate, that however excellent | 
my ideas may be, they are wholly stolen 
from your Political Register. Such acharge | 
requires some notice, and I intend this letter | 
as a refutation of it; for, of al] stealing, lite- | 
rary stealing is the most indefensible; and 
I should have little hope that my op‘nions | 
would have any weight with your readers, if, 
influenced by your inuendoes, they believed | 
them to be advanced by a plagiarist. I[ | 
should have written what I now send you, 
immediately after seeing your No. of the | 
2istof Nov., but your charges seemed to 
thicken so marvellously, that I was induced | 
to wait a week longer for their probable ac- | 
cumulation. In your last No. I perceive | 
you appear te have exhausted your accuia- 
tions; and, I therefore, lose no time in | 
transmitting my defence. Before, however, | 
I enter upon it, you must suffer me to pre- | 
mise, that I feel no ill humour towards you | 
on acceunt of your insinuations. On the | 
contrary, conscious how groundless they | 
| 








are, I have been highly gratified by your cri- 
tique. Your sneer at ‘‘ my weakness in 
putting F. L.S. after my name,” and your 
sage conjecture that I (who was never out of 
England in my life, nor my forefathers ei- 
ther, as far as | know), must “ be a Scotch- 
man,’ have amused me much more, I dare 
say, than any of your readers. And the 
gratification I have derived from seeing the 
opinions which we hold in common, so ably 
and staunchly supported in a work which 
has such extended circulation, has far out- 
weighed any sensations of anger, on account 
of the injustice you have done me.—To pro- 
ceed with my reply to your accusation of 
plagiarism. In the first place, I might, state, 
and bring forward the evidence of at least a 
dozen literary friends in support of my 
aSsertion, that all the iain positions of 
By pamphlet were maintained by me at least | 
i 
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six years ago: and, indeed, I have gow by 
me a paper which was read to a literary so- 
ciety in 1801, expressly in support of these 
doctrines. But there is no necessity for 
proofs of this kind. Such proofs would be 
necessary only, if I had claimed any orivt- 
nality in the positions which I maintain 
but you, Mr.Cobbett, well know, the 

make nosuch claim, You know, tha 
explicitly adduce the arguments which 
employ, in support of doctrines whic! 
state to have been maintained long aso, by 
philosophers knowa by the, title of the 
French Economists. I ask you, therefore, 
in the second place, whether there was ever 
since the creation of the world, such a 
charge of plagiurism brought forward as 
yours? Is there an instance on record, of 
ane author charging another with stealing 
his ideas, when that other expressly declares, 
that he is maintaining opinions supported by 
writers who flourished before either of them 
were born? Yet precisely such a charge ts 
vours. The doctrines that agriculture is 
the sole source of wealth, and that com- 
merce cannot enrich a nation, were insisted 
upon 50 years ago, by certain philosophers 
in France. In my pamphlet, avowing the 
source whence I derived them, I profess 
merely to place these doctrines in a new 
point of view, to restrict them in some re- 
spects, to elucidate them more fully in 
others, and to deduce some conclusions from 
them, which, as far as I knew, were novel. 
How preposterous, then, to charge me with 
stealing these ideas from you ! You talk of 
my “‘ taking pains to premise that I was the 
first to promulgate such sentiments.” But, 
where do I take any such pains? I say, in- 
deed, that the motive which induced me to 
publish on the subject, was the wish to lead 
the 99 out of 100 of those of my acquain- 
tance, (yours, it appeats, are a imore en- 
lightened tribe) who believed commerce to 
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be essential to our existence, to entertain 


more manly and just ideas of our indepen- 
dence. But surely, Mr. Cebbett, your ex- 
perience must have taught you, that opi- 
nions may be promulgated over and over 
again without working conviction: and 
though [ knew, therefore, rtat similar opi- 
nions with mine had frequently been before 
the poblic, I did not, on that account, think: 
it unnecessary once more to give them in a 
new form; especially since, if digestion be 
allowed to assimilate our mental food to our 
own substance, I might fairly consider’ 
these ideas my own, for I had not read one’ 
of the works from which they were original 
ly drawn, for at least 6 or 7 years previous te 


the writing my pamphlet; and since, be~. 
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sides, as acombined whole, my system dif- 
fers essentially from that of any political 
economist. Your opinions on these topics, 
seem to have been drawu from the stores of 
your own mind. You have much greater 
merit, therefore, than } can Jay claim to. 
But be contented with this praise. Usurp 
not a title to originality, which cannot be 
conceded toyou. You please yourself with 
the idea of being the creator of these doc- 
trines, and you amuse yourself with playing 
on my language, and calling me the trans- 
muter or manefacturer of them. 1am con- 
tent with the latter designation, but, alas! I 
must deprive you of the glory of the former, 
You the creator of the opinions, that agricul- 
ture is the great source of wealth, and com- 
meice, merely a transfer of it! Why, my 
good Sir, these opinions were maintained 
2200 years ago by an old Grecian named 
Aristode.. Your antipathy to the learned 
languages prevents my refegring you to this 
philosopher in his own tongue, but take the 
trou le to look over Dr. Gillies’s translation 
of his ethics and politics, and you will see 
that the vile plagiarist (pardon the anachro- 
nism; you will shortly find that you have 
set me the example) bas run away with all 
your discoveries. If this research be too fa- 
tiguing for you, I have another of these fore- 
stalling rogues of antiquity to bring to your 


Gibbon’s ‘* Decline and Fall,” p. 341, and 
you will find that a certain monarch, named 
Artaxerxes, gave it as his opinion 2000 years 
ago, ‘* that agriculture is the sole source of 
wealth, and that all taxes, must in the ead, 
fall upon the. produce of the soil.’ But, I 


out at. A saving clause in one part of your 
remarks teaches me, that you will say, 
** that, at least, you are the tirst promulga- 
tor of these opinions in Britain.” But if 
you solace yourself with such a hope, I am 
once more obliged to demolish your air- 
built castles. Look over the Querist of good 
Bishop Berkeley, and you w ill be convinced 
that all these discoveries which you claim, 
were perfectly familiar, to him. Adam 
Smith, too, however opposed to our tenets 
he may appear at the first clance, if sifted to 
the bottom, will be found, not widely to dif- 
fer from us. The very object of Lord Lau- 
derdale’s ‘‘ inquiry” is to prove that ‘‘ land 
and labour are the so/e sources of wealth ;” 
and to omit other instancés, a pamphlet was 
published a few years ago by Dr. Gray, 
which carries these doctrines to a greater 
Jength than any of us. Even your old friends 
the Edinburgh Reviewers (would you have 
thought is Mr. Cobbett ?) have once at least 


? 


notice. Turn to the Ist vol. 8vo. edition of | 


we 
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whatever they may be now, been of our opi- 
nion on these points. Refer to Vol, I. 

445 of their Review, and you will find them 
arguing that all taxes fall eventually upon the 
land proprietors; aud that, consequently, 


_ agriculture must be the grand source of 


wealth. Thus, you see, even if you had 
maintained these important positions, more 
strenuously than you have done, I copld 
with no propriety have given you the credit 
of being their first discoverer Such an un- 
just distribution of literary merit, if it had 
not raised the ghost of Bishop Berkeley from 
his grave, would certainly have brought 
Lord Lauderdale, Dr. Gray, and a whole 
tribe of enraged authors about our ears; and 
leven tremble, when I think of the ven- 
geance which those terrific Scotch dissectors, 
the Edinburgh Reviewers would have taken 
onus. Asit is, J should not wonder, if, 
losing sight of their identity, they were to 
fall foul of us; but with what whetted 
beaks, and sharpened talons, would they not 
have pounced upon us, had they caught us 
monopolizing the credit of discoveries which 


| were made ages since!——As you may not 


have Bishop Berkeley’s works at hand, to 
prove to your readers, that we have great au- 
thority on our side, suffer me to quote one 


| of his queries. Q. 123 ‘* Whether one may 


‘* not be allowed to conceive and suppose a 
“© society or-nation of human creatures, clad 
‘* in woollen cloths and stuffs, eating good 


‘‘ bread, beef, and mutton, poultry, and 


‘ fish in great plenty; drinking ale, mead, 
“ and cyder; inhabiting deeent houses buut 


| *© of brick and marble; taking their piea- 


foresee that you have still a hole to creep | 


| 


‘ sure in fair parks and gardens ; depending 
“© on no foreign imports whether for food or 
“ raiment: and whether such ,a people 
“ gught much to be pitied?” ‘Two more 
queries may serve to dissipate the feats ot 
those good souls who think we shall be 
ruined, if we cannot get tea and brandy. Q. 
159. ‘“* Whether, if our ladies drank sage of 
« balm-tea out of Jrish ware (Bishop Berke- 
«* ley was an Irishman your readers wil] re- 
‘‘ member) it would be an insu portable 
“* national calamity ?” Q. 150. “ Vbether, 
‘* if people must poison themselves, they 
‘shad not better do it with their own 


|“ growth ?’’—In concluding this head of my 


letter, I have one question serioasly to put ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


you, to which I should wish to have an a 
plicit answer. The extract which you ae 
copied from my pamphlet, in the pamp 2 
begins thus, ‘* That the examination of ue 
“ truth of the opinion of the French pee 
‘ mists, that agriculture is the only eee 
of wealth, &e.” In your extract J 


have omitted the words “‘ of the French eco- 
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yinists,” and only these, in an extract of 
ve pages. What could be your motive for 


n 
this omission ? I cannot bring myself to be- 
eve that it was for the purpose of making 
this extract square with your insinuation, 
that I was copying from you: but,.I confess 
J cannot easily account for it on any other 
supposition. On this point, theretore, I 
must request an explanation from you, and I 
shall be glad if it prove satisfactory.—Not- 
withstanding the abeve host of evidence 
proving it is not probable I should copy from 
you, opinions maintained above 2000 years 
by authors without number, it is not unlike- 
ly,as you are a pertinacious gentleman, but 
you will still insist that F have drawn my sen- 
timents from your secondary fountain; and, 
as you have givey extracts from your Regis- 
et to prave this idea, it requires some no- 
ice. Youare right in your conjecture, that 
am in the habit of reading your weckly 
publication. I have seen it fur about 3 years 
at a news’ room ; not, however, constantly, 
for my occasional absences from home have 
irequently prevented my reading it. for 
months together. Amongst much of your 
publication that I approved, and much that I 
disapproved, I was of. course gratified to. see 
you now and then, advancing opinions simti- 
lar te my own, on the subjects of my pam- 
phlet; but, I confess, it never struck me 
that you had established your doctrine-in 
tuch a argumentative and logical way, as to 
preclude their further discussion: and, as I 
can with trath say, that Iam not conscious 
of being indebted to you for one single idea 
advanced in my publication, it certainly ne- 
ver eutered into my head that there was any 
necessity ior adverting to the circumstance 
of your having maintained similar doctrines ; 
especially, as I had no reason for supposing 
them original with you, any more than with 
myself. But to proceed to your extracts. 
The one whichalon 2 has any such similarity 
with a parallel passage of mine, as to justify 
even a suspicion of plagiarism, is that in 
which you argne on like grounds with me, 
that the revenue is indebted for the duty 
paid on tea, not to the East India Company, 
but to the consumers of that article. The 
similarity here, is merely accidental. Most 
assuredly, I never saw the passage quoted in 
your Register, when it was originally pub- 
lished; for if I had, #s accordance with my 
own Opinions would have fixed it in my me- 
mory ; whereas it was perfectly new to me, 
But even if 1 had seen it when first publish- 
ed, as it was an illustration which had occar- 
red to me years before, I should noi have 
scrupled to make use of itasmyown. You 


— — 








you say is so obvious, that it must have 
struck the most stupid of the human race, 
is one which might not bave occurred to two 
persons meditating on the same question,— 
You say, too, that you have jong ago advan- 
eed the arguments which [employ to show 
that the nation does not ger rich by the ast 
Indiatrade. This may probably be the case, 
though I was not aware of it; and you do 
not point out the passages in your Register, 
where your opinions on this head are to be 
found. But you must see, that my fixing 
upon the East India trade to show thet we 
do not get rich by import commerce, was 
merely, because, as iu that trade, we ex- 
change bullion for a luxury, the chain of ar- 
gument is more simple. I might just as well 
have instanced the Baltic trade, or the ‘lur- 
key trade; and, in thatcase, 1 sappose you 
would not have pretended that I was in- 
debted to you for my arguments.—On the 
remainder of your parallel extracts, J shall be 
very brief... You give two of the Oih and 
20th Dec. 1806. I have only to say, that 
my pamphlet was written in November 1800, 
You may be made sure of this, either by in- 
quiring of the printer, who had it in his 
hands in the beginning of Jan. 1807; or, by 
the internal evidence of the fact at pages 2 
and $2, where theconquest of Buenos Ayres 
is spoken of as a recent transaction, and the 
sugar distillery question as being then under 
the consideration of parliament. But, your 
last extract is the greatest curiosity. ‘This, 
you say, contains mudium in parvo, the sum 
aud substance of all my publication ; and 
you verily believe is more calculated to work 
conviction than my elaborate argumenis., 
All very probable, my good Sir; but what, 
in the name of consistency and of commoa 
sense, had become of your eyes when you 
adduced this extract asa proof of plagiarism? 
Surely you must, have been sleeping. Why, 
Sir, your extract was published on the 23d 
August, and my pamphlet was published on 
the 2d of the same month, that is, three 
weeks before!!! Whois the plagiarist now, 
Mr. Cobbett? Your mulium in parvo ex- 
tract, the source of all the arguments in a 
pamphlet published three weeks before it! 
Admirable logic to be sure! You see the ana- 
chronism of making Aristotle steal from 
you, isnot without authority, You will say, 
perhaps, you were ignorant of the date of 
the publication of my pamphlet. This I 
cannot help. It was your business before 
you brought forward a charge of plagiarism, 
to have consulted the documents which 
would have given you the requisite informa- 
tion. If you had looked into the newspapers 


surely will not pretend that.an idea, which {t the 3d August, you would have seen en 
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advertisément which would have prevented 
your committing yourself, in the way you 
have done. In this matter I can lay claim 
to greater liberality. I was actually asked 
by a friend, on the appearance of your ex- 
tract, if I did not think you had stolen your 
ideas from me. But I, knowing that you 
had maintained similar opinions before, and 
moreover, that nothing is more easy than for 
two writers to stumble on the same ideas, 
gave no countenance to the supposition. So 
much for my defence against your charges. 
I have been obliged to enter into a detail, 
which I dare say will be as tiresome to your 
readers to peruse, as it has been to me to 
write; but the impossibility of compressing 
into smaller space, the explanations which 
your insinuations seemed to call for, must 

ead my excuse for this prolixity.—While 

have the pen in my hand, I may as well 
say a word or two, in reply to the objections 
which you have thrown out against some of 
the subordinate parts of my reasoning. You 
treat as absurd, the idea of the government 
maintaining those who may be thrown out 
of employment by the loss of our foreign ex- 
port trade, and occupying them in public 
works. You must recollect that I recom- 
mend this, only, ‘‘ until a demand from new 
branches of industry shall have caused for 
them independent and profitable employ- 
ment.” You admit they must be supported 
in some way, and the question therefore is, 
whether this burthen had better be defrayed 
by the nation at large, employing them in 
publie works that are wanted, or be thrown 
upov perticular parishes that could not find 
employment forthe poor. Your position, that 
roads, canals and other public works should 
never be undertaken, until they can be profit- 
ably undertaken, seems to me very untena- 
ble. But it is impossible to enter into this 
subject here. You say also, that I am in er- 
ror in supposing that hemp and flax could 
be grown upon waste land. This I never 
meant to say, but merely, as you have better 
expressed my ideas, that corn might be 
grown upon waste land, and hemp and flax 
upon the rich land now appropriated to corn. 
But these productions will grow freely upon 
tog-tand, and there are many hundred thou- 
sand acres of this, unreclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. (See Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, the last No.)\—T'wo of your 
correspondents have honoured me with their 
remarks. To both I can only say, that if 
they had read the whole pamphlet in ques- 
tion, they would have found their difficul- 
ties, which are occasioned by having seen de- 
tached passages of it only, attempted to be 
tesolved. The polite expressions, however, 
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(929 
and sensible remarks of W.F. S. deserve 
more attention; and, I beg to recommend 
to his notice, and to that of al! your readers 
who may doubt of the possibility of finding 
employment for the manufacturers that may 
be thrown out of employment by the Joss of 
foreign trade, the following passage of Mr. 
Hume. Itoccurs in his essayon commerce. 
“* When the affairs of the society are once 
*‘ brought to this situation, a nation may 
‘* Jose most of its foreign trade, and yet con- 
“‘ tinue a great and powerful people. If 
“ strangers will not take any particular 
** commodity of ours, we must cease to |a- 
** bour in it. The same hands will turn 
** themselves towards some refinement in 
“* other commodities which may be wanted 
** at home, and there must always be mate- 
“‘ rials for them to work upon; till every 
“¢ person in the state who possesses riches, 
** enjoys as great plenty of home commodi- 
“ ties, and those in as great perfection as 
“< he destres ; which can never possibly hap- 
“« pen. China is represented as one of the 
‘* most flourishing countries in the world; 
“* though it has very little commerce beyond 
“ its own territories." ——I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant,—WILLIAM SPENCcz. 
Drypool, Dec. 1, 1807. 








Cartan Scort. 

Sir—Y ou will much oblige me by inserting 
in your paper, for the satisfaction of others, 
the follo¥ing letter, which I have authority 
to say, is the truest account that has been 
received of the loss of the Boreas. The kind 
and mindful testimony of Sir James Saumarez 
to the character of my beloved and deeply 
lamented brother, so worthy of a British 
seaman, lays me under the most lasting obli- 
gations to that gallant and distinguished of- 
ficer.—I am, &c. Wititam Scort.—Sel- 
jeant’s Inn, Dec. 7, 1807. 

“« Inconstant, in Guernsey Road,Nov. 29. 

—Sir; It is with the deepest regret I have 
to acquaint you, for the information of the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
his Majesty's ship Boreas,,in standin towards 
this island yesterday evening, about 6 o'clock, 
run upon the Hannois Rock, the wind * 
the time blowing very hard at N. E— 
received information of this unfortunate 
event about 2 e’clock this morning, ~ 
immediately sent ordéts to the Brilliant 4 

Jamaica (which had: arrived from Spithe ) 
the preceding day, with the Rebuffguo brig 
the Britannia cutter, and one of the % 

vernment scouts, to proceed off the inert 
and afford her every assistance ; their Lor! 


ships will be very much concerned to be 
informed, that’ on the tide’s flowing, the 
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Q20 
everset, aud became a complete wreck, at 
yout two o'clock ; awd I am truly grieved 
to be obliged to add, that captain Scott, with 
the officers and men, except those men- 
tioued in the inclosed list where lost with the 
ship; lieut. Berwick (second lieut.), with 
Heut. Wilson, of the Royal Marines, and 6 
men, were sent off in the gig, and landed 
ja the western pari of the island; and about 
°0 others in the launch aud large cutter, 
were also landed, and the boats returned to 
the ship, but have not been heard of, and 
there is every reason to fear were lost on 
nearing her—1 hrough the great exertions 
of lieut. colonel Sir Thomas Saumarez, 
in collecting the pilots and boatmen in 
vicinity of Rorquains, about 30 sea- 
men and marines were taken off the Rock 
of the Hannois at day light, which J fear 
are the whole that have been saved,—The 
greatest praise appears to be due to captain 
Scott, and all his officers and men, for their 
steadiness and good conduct, under such 
perilous circumstances, in a dark and 
tempestuous night, in the midst of the most 
dangerous rocks that can be conceived ; and 
I have most sincerely to lament the loss of so 
many brave officers and men who have perish- 
edon this most melancholy occasion.—Capt. 
Scott has been long upon this sta ion, and has 
always shewn the gre: test zeal and attach- 
ment for hisMajesty’s service,and in him 
acticularly, hiscountry meetsa great loss, be- 
inga most valuable and deserving officer. I 
em, Sir, &c. (Signed) Js. Saumarez.’—To 
the Hon, W. Iv. Pole, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 





WASTE LANDS. 

Sir,——I should notso soon have in- 
traded upon you, had I not thought it neces- 
sary to mention something relative to my 
letters, which you have done me the honour 
of inserting in your Register, You brought 
forward in the whole, four letters of mine; 
the first of these, p. 338, was upon the In- 
ternal Situation of Ireland; the second, p. 
439, through mistake was also entitled Ire- 
land’s Internal Situation; the 3d and 4th 
letters were numbered 2d and 3d. If you 
Will have the goodness to peruse ny second 
letter again, you will, I doubt not, think 
that England's waste lands would have been 
More apposite than the title given to that 
letter, I mention these errors, because I 
imagine, that in consequence of them my 
second letter may be passed over ; and I am 
undoubtedly, yery anxious that this should 





not happen; for, lam in hopes that what } 
have said of the advantages to be derived 
Srom tringing into cultivation a greater 
treadth of land in this kingdom, may induce 
some person of abilities, or what is of more 
consequence, some person in power, to 
write upon the subject of waste lands, or to 
bring the matter once more forward in par- 
liament. When I addressed my second let- 
ter to you, I was not aware that Sir John 
Sinclair (while President of the Board of 
Agriculture), contrived to get something like 
a general inclosure bill, passed through the 
House of Commons, which was thrown out 
by the House of Lords.—Mr. Hobhouse, a 
member of parliament, in a letter which 
may be found in the Ninth Vol. of the Bath 
Agricultural Society’s Papers, states this, 
with other circumstances, well worth notice. 
—lI am, &c.—M. H.—Oct. 30, 1807. 

P.S. Without doubt my letters are very 
incorrect asto langnage. I shall point out 
two considerable errors which may render 
iny meaning unintelligible, in p. 625 line 
25, instead of ‘ discontinued’ it should be 
read ‘ continued.” In p. 627 line 47, read 
‘ without the smallest partiality’ instead of 
* impartiality.’ 





IRELAND. 

Sik, If your correspondent Mentor 
has proved, that if Ireland was conquered by 
Buonaparté, England might be invaded from 
the several points mentioned in Mentor’s let- 
ter, I should in that case be inclined to think, 
England could not hold out against such a 
variety of attacks for any length of time. All 
I have now to say is, that Britons would no 
doubt do their duty under the most trying 
circumstances. However, I have no dread 
that it should ever fall to their lot to defend 
their country against their Irish fellow sub- 
jects leagued with the French, The Irish 
may feel their having been neglected; some 
maay have erred when one half the world 
was in error, but all are now too wise not to 
make a common cause with England. The 
blindness of England in not promoting her 
own interest, by acting justly towards Ire- 
Jand, but, on the contrary, denying her the 
enjoyment of those benefits freely granted to 
the whole of Great Britain, has in my mind, 
been chiefly owing to the mass of Enzlisb- 
men being as litde acquainted with the real 
state of |reland, as of the real state of Chita. 
From what Mentor has said, 1 presume in 
this weare agreed. Itoften occurred tome, 
that could I have an opportunity of pointing 
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out to my countrymen, what I knew of that 
part of the British empire, I should be able 
to plant in their minds as anxious a desire to 

romote the happiness of every individual 
in the Sister Kingdom as I have myself; 
and, I must here declare, that I do not re- 
collect to have met with one Englishman 
well acquainted with the misfortunes under 
which the Irish labour, that would not have 
lent his aid to have relieved them from their 
burthens. With the ideas before mention- 
ed, I began my first letter to you, not ex- 
pecting that my own words would appear 
in print, but hoping that you might from 
time to time bring forward those facts con- 
cerning Ireland, which I designed to put you 
in possession of. I am now sanguine enough 
to hope that my countrymen without excep- 
tion, will throw off that jealousy towards Ire- 
Jand, so unworthy of them, and that in fu- 
ture they will be solicitous that all parts of 
the United Empire should prosper.—I am, 
&e.——M. H.——Avv. 19, 1807. 

IRISH TYTHES, 

Sir, ——I take the liberty of sefiding you 
an extract from a letter I have just received 
from a friend of mine, upon whose judgment 
and fidelity I place the greatest reliance, who 
has lately returned from a tour in Ireland. 
He says, ‘‘ I found the climate in the south 
western part of Ireland very mild and salu- 
brious, so much so, indeed, that I was half 
inclined to remain there, and probably should 
have done so, had it not been for the alarm- 
ing state that country is in. You cannot 
conceive any thing more deplorably wretch- 
ed than the state of the Irish peasantry. No 
one who has seen them, can wonder at their 
being ready to join in any plan that can hold 
forth the hope of a change, which must be 
always desirable to those who cannot change 
for the worse. Moloch’s argument, ‘‘ what 
can be worse,” ts completely applicable to 
their present state, and there is no want cf 








Moloch’s to urge it. J could write volumes - 


about them, for I have seldom beén more 
interested by any subject; but, you will pro- 
bably hear enough of it when the House 
meets again, in consequence of these peti- 
tions against the ‘Tything system, the griev- 
ances ef which would be comparatively little 
deli, if lrish Jandlords lived on their own 
estates, and exacted only a moderate rent 
from their tenants ; but as an Irish postboy 
remarked to me, when I asked him why they 
Jett such holes in the road, “* it is easiest and 
cheapest to mend the best part, and leave the 
worst as it is." So the country gentlemen 
will find it easier and cheaper to reb the 








clergy, than to correct the abuses by which 
their own pockets are filled.”"—Leaving you 
Sir, to make what use you think fit of these 
reflections, of a very sensible man on so in- 
teresting a subject. I remain, &c.—A_.D, 
Morrice.—WNov. 20, 1807. 








POOR LAWS. 

Sir, After seeing my letter of the 
JOth instant, in your Register of Saturday 
last, (p. 650) chequered, caricatured in Ita. 
lics, and pared away, as it there appeared, 
ad lititum, for to suit your own purpose, [ 
had almost resolved to desert the correspon- 
dence. Lest vou should, however, be dis- 
posed to construe this into turning my back 
upon you, I shal] not yet do so without first 
giving you my reasons; and then you are 
welcome to take it all in your own way.— 
Mr. Cobbett, I cannot help remarking, and 
I think it is not without good reason, that 
you are the most disingenuous controversial. 
ist ] have ever met with. Your manners 
bring to my mind, the behaviour of a blus- 
tering troublesome fellow at a mess, who 
cares nought about driving his elbows into 
his neighbours sides, and when he receives 2 
hint of the propriety of keeping them nearer 
his own, he complains of it as ‘* a personal 
reflection.” If an explanation be offered he 
will not hear it, but seemingly conscious 
that his ranting and declamation are better 
adapted for the entertainment of the com- 
pany, he prefers immensely a cavilling al- 
tercation to any thing else, whether in the 
shape of an answer or an argument. My 
letter, I know, was altogether of little or no 
importance; it is the first, however, that I 
have observed you give a partial publication 
to. But, to have committed the whole of it 
to the press ‘‘ would have been a mere waste 
of paper.” The excuse I admit is weighty, 
and would be quite satisfactory, were it not 
a little suspicious from the circumstance ot 
its being rather too convenient for yourself, 
and forming a bad precedent for the future, 
when you have a mind to conceal any thing 
you do not wish should come to light. Let 
me ask you, Mr. Cobbett, if it is acting fair- 
ly with Sawney, that after a charge of 3 
rude and vexatious nature is made against 
him, viz. that he indulges in personal reflec- 
tions, he is not to be heard in his own de 
fence ? Aspersions are wantonly cast upon 
his country, but a direct confutation of them 
must not be permitted; if he attempt to ¢* 
pound the reason why you have been feed- 
ing our southern neighbours with er 
roneous prejudices against his country mets 
of which, God kuows, they have alreacy 
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enow to contend with; and if he would 
uncover the head of the wily depredator, in 
order to show the vulpine species he belongs 
to, all, all must be refused insertion for ano- 
er, but doubt—increasing reason, that 
«they are the mere effusions of -wit and 
politeness ?”” "This sort of ridicule is truly be- 
coming the man of genius and elegant de- 
portment, whose wit is not more brilliant 
than ready. Only observe his inimitable 
address, when he finds that a kiln-dried sto- 
ry about rabbits, (which by the bye, for aught 
/ know, as Mr. Cobbett, sometimes very 
shrewdly observes, may be a figure of his 
own imagination. KAxnowing well as I do, 
that he isa great economist ot historical facts, 
aid accuracies) when he finds his joke about 
rabbits suited only to amuse other animals, 
such like for their long ears, with a noncha- 
lance peculiarly graceful he winds it round, 
and makes it apply to the smallest creatures 
imaginable, so that the risible faculties shall 
', Upon any account escape being most de- 
licately tickled. Most facetiously too, he 
quotes logical aphorisms in the Scottish dia- 
lect; although he has just as perfect an un- 
cerstanding of it, as a grey gander has of 
Jialian music. _ And then his politeness.... 
‘less that is said on this subject the better. 
out, in the name of candour, why have you, 
‘ir. Cobbett, so grossly misrepresented my 
servations? Where have I made the 
sii illest allusion to the increase of popula 
tion as you would have it, either in England 
or Scotland? It is surprising enough that, 
besides waste of paper, you should have giv- 
en yourself the trouble of answering so 
acutely what never stood betwixt us as a 
matter of dispute. And, then, what I have 
said you twist and turn into a meaning my 
words do not by any means warrant. Ip 
short, to argue with you, is like trying to 
seize an ee] by the tail; although it is at the 
Saine time a matter of little difficulty to hold 
you in another way; for, your rapacity gives 
to every one a sufficient opportunity. With 
regard to the Caledonian Canal, which one 
would suppose you must have, by this time, 
rummaged to tbe very bottom, I have only 
to say, that I am ready to prove your state- 
ment enormously incorrect. As soon as I 
have reason to expect that I am to be heard, 
I am also ready to point out to you a number 
of the innumerable grants made out of the 
Exchequer to the people of England; and 
far be-it from me to do so, with the intent 
of reproaching them for these things. You 
state that the people of England have been 
insulted by the Scotch, but how, fer oy life, 
J cannot yet.comprehend. However, I ai 
ready to prove, that not only. has money 


been extracted from the public funds to 
build churches, but depositaries for gewgaw:, 
porcupines, and water serpents; not only 


| earth and stone, but fire and water have 





combined to draw liberally on the national 
purse, in favour of the people of Old Eng- 
Jand. Perhaps, Mr. Cobbett will reply, that 
these, like St. Pauls, were paid for by the 
people of England themselves. Mr. Cob- 
bett, surely, will not deny, that the money 
is, in the first place, put down into a columa 
titled the Disbursements of the Nation, 
which, in the course of a short but eertain 
process, comes to be called the National 
Debt, and which at last is supported by the 
payment of interest, and redeemed, if ever 
redeemed, (honourably, I mean,) by the 
people of England and Scotland together, 
without exemption or discrimination. But, 
what is the use of argument to such a har- 
lequin reasoner as you are? I Jike to see fair 
jockeyship well enough, but you have stole 
a post upon me, and unless you start again, 
run fair, and keep the course, it is the last 
time you shall ever hear from, your humble 
servant——SAWNEY. Peterhead, Oct. 31, 
1807. 








THE BASIS OF RIGHT, AND THE RIGHT 
OF CONQUEST, 

SIR; I have long held it as an opinion, 

that whatever may be the degree of pleasure 





| or profit which writing for the public may 








yield to individuals, there is an inconsistency 
in themselves, a general perverseness of pub- 
lic disposition or defect of public understand. 
ing, which renders the labour of no public 
utility. Still, Sir, we had better, in my o- 
pinion, amuse ourselves with what would 
unite public good with private interest or 
amusement under more favourable circum- 
stances, than with what has no such tenden- 
cy in any state of private and public intelli- 
gence and virtue. Under this impression, 
and this impression only, I have frequent- 
ly intruded myself upon your notice, on the 
subject of political economy ;-and under this 
impression and no other I now again take the 
liberty of arresting your attention on the 
subject of the controversy ia which you are 
involved with the editor of the Whig, and 
others of tried consistency. ability, and sin- 
cerity, in the cause of affected justice and 
humanity, and in which I think, you are 
unfortunately involved, supposing union 
to be of any utility ; because, when ‘leaders 
do not agree, their followers are naturally 
divided and bewildered. Sir, you have as- 
serted, with an apparent air of triumph 
that the editor of the Whig hasnot answered 
the arguments by which you have attempted 
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to establish the principle of power as the 
basis of our rights. The Jews, Sir, to thisvery 
day assert that the promised Messiah has not 
come, and for no other reason than because 
he did not make his appearance with that 
partiality towards themselves, with which 
their narrow love of power and dominion 
taucht them to expect he was to descend a- 
mong men. Just so, in my opinion, it is 
with you, Sir, you do not believe that your 
argiinents are answered, because they have 
not been answered in the express terms, or 
on the exact principles on which your simi- 
lar attachment to your own prejudices led 
you to expect they would be answered, and 
therefore like the Jews, you persist in your 
error, and reason as if your arguiments were 
uninswerable. To me, Sit, they are far 
from being so ; for they appear to me as 
resting themselves upon a_ contusion of 
ideas, as distinct from cach other, as the 
shield is from the head it protects ; namely, 
the basis on which our rights are founded 
and the means we have of defending them : 
—the first of which I assume to be fellow 
feeling, and the second power. But, detore 
I proceed to the proof of this confusion, I 
shall oifera few remarks upon the arguments 
by which you centound the ideas. You 
charge the editor of the Whig with not 
having “ taken time sufficiently to discri- 
minste between the rights and liberties of 
individuals and the rights and liberties of 
nations.” As nations are made up of in- 
dividuals, and are, relatively considered, 
themselves individuals, I believe it is out 
of your power to shew that nations do pos- 
sess or can possess any other rights or liber- 
ties, than the rights and liberties of the indi- 
viduals of whom they are composed. If you 
cannot, all the conclusions which you have 
drawn from a distinction of rights to liber- 
ties fall of themselves to the ground. ‘ In- 
** dividuals’’ you say ‘** all consent to 
*¢ surrender a part of their rights; to put 
‘© their natural rights into a common stock, 
‘«‘ whence in well regulated states each 
‘‘ draws an equal share and enjoys it on 
** conditions common to aJl. But it is 
«« impossible that any such compact should 
© exist among nations who have no com- 
‘« mon stock of rights and liberties; who 
«* have no common governotent ; who have 
* no general head; who acknowledge no 
*‘ sovereign, who appeal to no arbiter 
‘« but the sword, and with whom conquest 
*« confers the best possible right of domi- 
‘* mon.’ A most charming climax!!! No 
common stock, bo common government, &c, 
&e HH! But stop, Sir, asi would be sheer non- 
seuse to say that men have surrendered rights 








which they have only invested in a common 
stock and drawn out again in equal shares, isnot 
theconclusion irresistible, that individuals, and 
for the reason stated, nations, have not 
surrendered any right or liberty whatever 
that ever nature gave them? If it be. 
all the conclusions which you have drawn 
from the surrender of rights as well as those 
you infer from a distinction of them, are 
mere Will o'the Wisps engendered only 
in the vapours of minds whose disorder'd 
state reduces all principles to chaos. But 
granting for the sake of argument that in- 
dividuals have surrendered 2 part of their na- 
tural rights, nations as individuals you ad- 
mit have not, and even if they have, like the 
individaals of which they are formed, there 
is apart which you admit they have not 
surrendered, and what is this part, Sir, but 
a common stock, the common stock of equal 
rights tothat portion of the four elements, or 
their productions, which we find necessary to 
promote that happiness which is our being, end 
and aim; and which a God who is no respecter 
of persons, who only regards principles and 
actions, must have intended for man with- 
out any regard to the distinction of coun- 
try, colour, or clime. If this be not 
the part of their natural rights which the 
human race have not surrendered, and if 1 
be not acommon stock, pray what is the 
common stock, and that part of their natu- 
ral rights which they have not surrendered ’ 
If you cannot tell, and I venture to predict 
that you cannot, by what right do you as- 
sume the Dominion of the Seas, and there- 
fore the privilege of putting your equals ual 
right upon a short allowance of water? You 
have answer'd, by the right of conquest 
‘“‘ which confers the best possible right to 
dominion.” But with submission, Sir, I ques- 
tion if the strength of your prejudices 1 
favour of one part of mankind, and, there- 
fore, the force of your coolness towards the 
other, have permitted you to take time suf 

ficiently to discriminate between the rights 
of conquest and the rights of nature. Na 
ture you will admit has given us as 4 right, 
the portion of the four elements above stat- 
ed, and liberty to enjoy them, and sage 
either is invaded, contrary to the Jaws 0 
fellow feeling in the case, the same nature 
gives us a right not only to reconquer them, 
but to take as much more from the invader, 
as will make good the loss we have sustain’ 

by his invasion and expulsion. This being 
all that conquest can give us on the pest 
ples of nioral jéstice, it necessarily pp 
I. that conquest confers no right at ® 4 
dominion, because our right to the eT of 
ed dominion is given us by the rights 
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Go; 
nature before the conquest was made; and 
I], that to justity your dominion of the Seas, 
you must either shew that you had an ori- 
-inal and exclusive right to that dominion, 
or that you acquired it in virtue of your 
jight to renumerate yourself for the loss 


vou bave sustained by theinvasionof others, of 
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the Americans, for instance, of that part of 


the dominion to which you are entitled by 
the rights of nature. I believe, Sir, you are 
not prepared to shew any such things; on the 
contrary, such are my opinions of the good 
qualities of your heart and understanding, 
(hat there is.nothing required to obtain from 
you a generous ‘confession of your error, 
hut that some one of my numberless supe- 
riors inthe gift of discovering principles and 
art of applying them, should take up the 
subject upon those rights of nature which 
you do yourself admit have not been surren- 
dered by your brethren of mankind in any 
capacity in which they can be considered as 
free agents. In hopes, then, that the sub- 
ject will be so taken up by abler talents than 
mine, and that when it isso taken by them, 
you will, for the sake of your own consis- 
tency and to do as muchas in you lies to re- 
store peace to a butchered and distracted 
world, either give up the exclusive domi- 
nion of the Seas or place your right to main- 
tain it upon some other basis than your 
‘ power to hold a mastery over all that 
“swims upon them,’’—I will proceed to 
prove that your arguments as to the basis 
of right are founded upon confusion of ideas 
which ought not to be confounded when the 
establishment of such basis is the subject 
in question, Emblematic figures, Sir, have 
been invented to impress their subjects with 
Steater force upon the mind ; and one of 
them is represented blindfolded holding a 
sword in the right hand and a balance in the 
left; of what is this figure an emblem, Sir ? 
Is it of policy standing upon the principle 
of self preservation slaughtering the Danes, 
burning and sacking their capital because 
it was a matter of fact or probability that 
they would join with the civilized world in 
settling the dispute, whether the Sea is or is 
not the highway of nations,” the common 
stock of all that can swim on it? No, Sir. 
Js itan emblem of power standing upon the 
principle of right, majestically insolent and 
capricious, taking it upon herself to settle 
this dispute; to measure the world and 
weigh the air to the rest of mankind, just 
as her notions of self interest may direct ? 
No, Sir, it is the emblem of a being or attri- 
bute who cannot distinguish friends from 
foes, brethren from countrymen, or coun- 
trymen from foreigners, im its distribution 


a - 
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of rights ; and that being is Justice standing 


upon the most firm of all basis fellow feel- 
ing, indiscriminately dividing the Seas e- 
qually between all that can swim on them 
or in them, balancing the rights of man with 
the one hand, and holding power in the other, 
not as their basis or origin, but as their guar- 
dian and protecting shield. Look at this 
figure, Sir, and say, if you can, that I have 
charged you falsely with mistaking power 
for fellow feeling as the basis of right: 
look at this emblem, Sir, and shew us the 
principle, if you can, on which the do- 
minion of the Seas can become the exclu- 
sive right ‘* of those who can hold a mastery 
** over all that swims on them.” But, above 
all, look at it, Sir, and inform us, if you 
are able, how your country is to retrieve her 
character for honour and magnanimity, and 
avoid the contempt and wretchedness which 
awaits her from an outraged and exasperated 
world, in consequence of her deliberate, 
malicious, and cold blooded murder and rob- 
bery of the Danes. Nay, Sir, for once do 
take your stand upon the basis of fellow 
feeling, and place yourself in the situation 
of these unfortunate victims of your coun- 
try’s power, and then say, if you dare, that 
such another transaction ever disgraced the 
annals either of the civilized or uncivilized 
world; that power can be admitted for a mo- 
ment as the basis of right, but in minds 
harbouring .darkness visible, despair and 
revenge, ghastly plotting the means of expel- 
ling from the human character that sympathy 
and attachment which alone uplifts man 
above the level of the most ferocious brute 
of the whole animal creation.--C. S. Nov. 
14th 1807, 





SINKING FUND. 

{Being C. S.’s Sixth Letter, which is par- 
ticularly recommended to the serious con- 
sideration of the Jand and _ stock-holders, 
merchants and traders of the United King- 
dom. ] 

Str ;——In the Register of the 14th in- 
stant, your correspondent, Osgur of Leins- 
ter, “* ventures to suggest a doubt, that oy 
conclusions are not quite certain as to the 
increase of taxes, depreciation of money, 
and sevenfold ruin which is to result from 
the liquidation of the National Debt by 
means of the Sinking Fund.” His doubt is 
founded upon a notion, which, if it be 
truly just, is reaily new, that one million 
without any interest, mind ye, may dis- 
charge a debt of 600 millions, without ei- 
ther increasing its quantity or depreciating 
the value of the circulating capital. On the 
subject of the Sinking bund, I have to 
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charge Osgur either with a neglect or de- 
sign in dragging out my conclusions before 
your readers, and Jeaving behind the curtain 
those of Mr. Pitt and Lord H. Petty. Had 
Osgur a design in doing this? Was he sorry 
that 1 brought forward these eminent finan- 
ciers in eviderce against themselyes ? Has 
he an interest in the perpetuity of error on 
this subject? Is it truly a neglect? or, 
does he realiy want information, and think 
me the most likely to give it him? In this 
thought he shall not be disappointed as far 
as my humble abilities can be of service. 
jut, as it would be losing the advantages 
of the best of evidences, in support of my 
couclisions, to keep out of sight, on any 
occasion, the picture which Mr. Pitt and 
Lord H. Petty drew of the Sinking Fund as 
far astheir view of it went, I shall beg 
leave, again, to bring it forward, as stated 
undcr my signature in the Register of the 
Jytl last September. ‘ When the Sinking 
“* Fund was established,” says Lord H. 
Petty, © Mr. Pitt foresaw the inconvenien- 
“* cy and mischief which might arise from 
the extinguishing, at once, of a very 


“ Jaige portion of the National Debt. If 


‘* the two Sinking Funds had been allowed 
to accumulate to their full extent, this 
mischief would have followed, that at 
one and thesame time, an immense ca- 
** pital would be destroyed. In fact, by re- 
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« turning all their capital to the holders of | 


- stock, capital itself eould cease to Le of 


“* value, and the nation might be near}; 
f* ruined, by that whichat first sight might 

appear to great advantage. However pa- 
** radoxical it might sound, he considered 
“‘ that the sudden extinction of the Na- 
** tional Debt would be an evil amounting 
** almost toa national bankruptcy. It was 
‘* not merely that the stock-bolders would 
** only tind themselves materia//y distressed 
“© by having all their capital returned to 
** them at once, ata time when no employ- 
‘© ment could be found for such an immense 
** capital, but all those who are employed 
‘* in trade would find the mischief of it. 
<< Their fair and reasonatle profits would ke 
“¢ destroyed, and all their advantages of no 
«¢ avail, if such an immense capital were 
*« all atonce thrown upon the market, and 
they were exposed to such competition 
<* that would not allow them either to buy 
e their goods atthe same price, nor to en- 
joy the same profits; for the stock-hold- 
ers, in such case, not knowing how to 
employ their capital to advantage, would 
be most formidable competiiors. It was 
for these reasons that -he stated that the 
* sudden extinction of the National Debt, 
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** would not only be a most. serious injury 
‘“* tothe stock-helders, but to the tradi. 
‘* part of the community ; and that it would 
> produce the greatest and most extensive 
mischief and calamity.” Unquestiona- 
bly, they must be. very ignorant, indeed, of 
the effects of competition and capital, who 
can doubt the extent of the mischief and 
calamity that must result from the competi- 
tion of a capital of 600 millions, with a ca- 
pital of only 100 millions ; even admitting, 
to justify my conclusions, that Lord Sid. 
mouth, in taking the national income, or 
circulating capital, at SO millions, under- 
valued it toe the amount of 20 millions. ‘This 
is the very best principle on. which the sub- 
ject can be placed. Talk to a nation of shop- 
keepers about competition and the conse- 
quent advanced price at which they are 
obliged to buy their goods, and the low 
profits at which they are compelled to sell 
them, and they will understand you ; but go 
to principle and fact, and say that it is not 
the goods that advanced in price, but money 
that is depreciated in value, owing, as they 
well understanc, with respect to goods, to 
the great influx of its quantiry, and, if they 
do not laugh at your folly, they will be as 
wise as owls, or as civil as a Billingsgate in 
their reply. Money depreciated, jacobin ? 
is not,a shilling a shilling, and was it e\ 
more? In name, Sclomon, it was not, but 
in substance and use, it was; for the time 
has been when the pound weight of silver 
was only coined into 20s., but now there is 
62s, taken out of it; and about a century 
azo it would buy you abeut four quartein 
loaves, but till lately, and for many years 
back, it could not furnish you with one. 
Now then, you that will set the Thames on 
ire, and Jet you, money has not only lost 
two-thirds of its intrinsic worth, since the 
reign of Edward I., bat also three-fourths 
of its exchangecble value since that of Wil- 
liam HI,, when a paper-money manufac- 
tory was established to support the specuia- 
tions of merchants, and to supply the de- 
mands of the National Debt and Sinking 
Fund. And you cannot deny it, but by 
proving that with an increasing population 
their means of subsistence have decreased in 
the proportion of three-fourths; and — 
you cavnot prove, were you to set te 
Thames on fire a thousand times over. But 
to return. As Mr. Pitt rests the calamities 
of the Sinking Fund on its ability to @ 
charge the National Debt all at once, and, 
by so doing, leaving no time or opportunity 
to the stock-holders to employ their capital 
without ‘* serious injury to themselves, an 
“to the trading part of the community, . 
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oil] 
the inuendo falls upon the progressive drib- 
ling manner in which his consummate 
knowledge of finance, allows the Sinking 
Fund to extinguish the debt, and so to fur- 
nish the time and opportunity to the stock- 
holders of which the sudden extinction of 
the debt would deprive them. This nega- 
tive assertion, like all his positions, proceeds 
either from intentional imposition, or a 
crude and indigested knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and is equally unsupported by either 
principle or argument. He has left us to 
guess how dime isto give the stock-holders 
an opportunity to employ their capital, how- 
ever small the driblets in which they may re- 
ceive it, without ‘* a serious injury to them- 
“« selves and the trading part of the com- 
** munity,” which is the whole of it in one 
way or other. “And as he has so left us, I 
deny the conclusion which he draws from 
time ; but not like him without the shadow 
of an argument or principle. It is by an 
extention of national trade, I assume that 
the stock-holders can employ their capital 
without ‘* a serious injury to themselves and 
“« the trading part of the community.” I 
deny the possibility of this extension; and 
I deny it upon the clear and comprehensive 
ground, that if, as Pitt usually gulled his 
vacant admirers with, we are in possession 
of the commerce of the world, or, if we 
are not, that the determination of Europe 
and America to prevent our having more of 
it than we have, or to put us to an expense 
in securing it that will amount to more than 
its profits, there is no room left in the world 
for the stock-holders to employ a shilling of 
their capital without ‘ injuring themselves 
*“ and the trading part of the community,” 
ia the proportion in which that shilling must 
depreciate the exchangeable value of the cir- 
culating capital. On the proof of the false- 
hood of this ground, or, that the stock- 
holders, by having time allowed them to 
look about, may find, within the limits of 
our own dominions, the means of employing 
their capital “* without injury to themselves 
“* and the trading part of the community,” 
turns every thing that can be said in favour 
of the Sinking Fund, now that the exten- 
sive calainities of a sudden extinction of the 
debt is admitted on all hands. And to 
whom can we look for this proof but to 
men of learning, figures, and character. 
Let me ask, then, will John M‘Arthur, 
Esq, who has arrived at the honour of doc- 
tor of laws, as the reward of his financial 
labours, prove the falsehood of this ground ? 
Will the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
who accused you with uttering trash upon 
this subject, proye it? Will Sir Francis 
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Baring and Henry Thornton, Esq. who 


have written so at/y on the subject of paper 


currency, proveit? Will the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan, who, at yourexpense, Sir, 
displayed his tender regard for public faith 
and public credit, prove it, and. shew how 
it can be said that faith is kept with the pub- 
lic when the depreciation of the money, 
issued by town and country banks, robs the 
stock-holder of the bread which he pro- 
mised to himself from the interest of his 
capital? And finally will the doctors who 
made doctor M‘Arthur a doctor, and who 
would make youa doctor too if you would 
but write what you do not understand your- 
self, and what no body else can understand ; 
and who will allow you to have no learning 
at all, because you will, perversely, have 
it that useful learning consists of living ideas 
and not of dead words,—join talents with 
their infant doctor and his veteran colleagues 
in the dry and thorny field of finance, and 
shew by clear, distinct, and unsophisticated 
proofs, if, even, we could command every 
shilling’s worthof the commerce of the worl’, 
that the capital of the national debt, added to 
the circulating capital of the world would 
not ruin the world itself, in the proportion 
in which the addition of the one capital must 
depreciate the value of the other. ‘These 
are the points on which the merits of the 
Sinking Fund turn themselves, now that it 
is admitted that the sudden extinction of the 
National Debt would depreciate the value of 
the circulating capital. For my own part, 
therefore, my mind is made up to take no 
other notice whatever of what may be here- 
atter said, by ignorance or design, to conceal, 
from its victims, the insurmountable, by 
human power, calamities of the dSiuking 
Fund, than te move these previous questions. 
With this expression of my determina'in, 
I might, as a man and a fellow subject, 
thank you for the patriotic exertions you 
have made use of, and not unsuccessfully time 
will prave, to expose this impostor, not only 
to your tortured country but a tormented 
world and bid you for ever adieu on its sub- 
ject. But as Osgur may labour under a 
mistake, and as J have promised him all the 
information in my power, I will, with your 
permission, quote him, asd endeavour up- 
on his own plausible principle, [ will graut, 
to remove the grounds of his ‘ repeated 
** doubts.” ‘* If,” says he, ** one million 
‘* be drawn out of the circulating capital of 
** 100 millions, tbat capital is thereby re- 
“* duced to 99; and if the sinking fund 
‘“« applies the said one million in discharge 
“ of somuch of the debt of 600 millions, 
“‘ then is the debt reduced to 599, and the 
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** the tax to 99 millions. Of course the 
«€ circulating capital is restored to its previ- 


** ons total of 100 millions; but I doubt if 


*¢ it be thereby increased or depreciated.” 
—I. Sir, as he has not explained himself | 
presume that he means a real increase ; and, 
presuming this, 1 must infer, that he is not 
aware that money may be nominally as well 
as really increased ; and therefore that a no- 
minal, increase or diminution of its quantity 
has the same effect upon the exchangeable va- 
lueof the real money, that a realincrease or de- 


crease ofitsquantity would have. Being aware 


of this indisputable fact, it never made a ques- 
tion with me, any more than with Mr. Pitt, 
what real increase the liquidation of the debt 
might make in the circulating capital. All 
we contend for is, that it must nominally 
increase to the amount of the capital of the 
debt; and, therefore, that the depreciation 
must be in the proportion which the capital 
of the debt bears to the circulating capital. 
And we contend for the nominal increase on 
the well ascertained ground, that if we send 
the same identical ten pounds for instance 
ten times to market and back again in one 
day, we have nominally sent £100 to it in 
that day and therefore depreciated the value 
of the money as much in the market as if we 
had sent and brought back again 100 at 
one time. On this-principle, and for the 
sake of argument, J grant that the national 
debt may be discharged without making any 
yeal increase in the circulating capital, but, 
then, I must insist upon the equality of the 
depreciation in both cases, or deny the prin- 
ciple itself ; and that I cannot do while rea- 
son enough is lett me not to deny the evidence 
of my senses, II. By the manner in which 
he expresses himself it would appear that 


while the circulating capital is in the act of 


discharging the national debt in the money 
market, there is a proportional scarcity of it 
* in the corn market, for instance, and, there- 
fore, that whatever proportion of value 
money may lose on -the stock exchange 


owing to its influx, it gains it in Mark Lave 


owing to its reflux; and so makes no change 
in the value of money, because, like every 
- thing else, in demand, it will find its own 
level. This is plausible, but it is false ; it 
may be admitted, it must be admitted, in 
millions of instances, that those from whom 
othe money is taken to redeem the debt, 

¢annot go to the corn market to buy bread, 
at least to buy but very little; but, then it 
~eannot be denied that those who sell the 
‘debt: and receive the money for it do go ; 
anid, therefore, it is ignorance to conceive 
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«© one million is returned into the circula- 
«* ting capital which had been reduced by 
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principle but naked bac 


; . © oy bt dre 44 
or assert that. the capital ieee 
market and in the otber. Like: the blood in 
our veins, it is petpetually on ithe round ; 
and as that blood, when agitated by exertion 
swells and produces a fever, so does the 
velocity of the -motion given to the:cirenia. 
ting capital by the combined: force of the 
funding system, sinking fund; avd the ways 
of the community swell its amounts and de- 
preciate its exchangeable value, and throw 
the socia} body intoa fever, ILI, If f under. 
stand his notion at all, it is but theold notion 
revived, namely, that the national debt, 
either in its accumulation or. liquidation is 
but taking the nroney out of the one pocket 
and putting it into the other. To remove in 
whole or iu part, the consummate ignorance 
which so generally and fatally prevails on 
this subject, the argument cannot be placed 
upon a better principle than this. . It is 
exactly what vulgar minds want, it is just 
what is required by the absence of mind of 
those who have no: disposition to cultivate 
knowledge upon this subject, and who igno- 
rantly look forward to: the. principles of 
government asa remedy to the evils which 
result from ignorance of political economy. 
Laying it down as a position, as on principles 
it must be done, that the tax-gatherer's pocket 
forms one of the pockets of every man who 
has two, and every man musthave two before 
he can :urn money from the one to the other, 
I grant that the transactions amount to no 
more: but will they admit the paradoxical 
ground on which I grant it? Never mind 
that, they say, it is so. Well, then, bat 
does not the wear and tear of our pockets 
proportion itself to the. friction occasioned 
by our hands in turning over, the money 
from the one to the other? This will be 


-granted, but this is not all; in wearing and 


tearing our pockets, do we not lose time, 
which, if.otherwise employed might farnish 
us with something to eat and drink ? (for 
money is neither an eatable or drinkable, nor 
yet the means of furnishing them ; nothing 
but labour can do that.) “Woeful experiem 

answers yes—that millions find, that while 
they are gathering meney into their pockets, 
and turning it-over from this one to the other, 
(for though our wiseacres take nomotice of that 
lost Jabour, panini mae: 

can be put in pockets) themselvesang fan” 
are literally eeoring all that life can. bear 
wantof common necessaries » Of pockel> 

any thing to putin them. Now, Sir, if ey” 
not deny the ‘ test. of experience an¢ ™ 
“ evidence of facts,’” what have they 
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their gatherings be when they consider the | 
time lost by the industrious, for none else 
gathers any thing, in gathering the 600 
millions, which, in rents, profits upon 
trade, and interest upon money, the stock- 
holders snatched from them, and lent 
to government, having no use for it 
themselves? and what will be the amount 
of their gatherings when 600 millions 
more is gathered in taxes to enable our able 
financiers to convert the stockholders again 
into tradesmen ? ‘The amount must be great, 
and cannot be stated at less, whatever be the 
principle on which theargument is placed, than 
the sevenfold ruin which Osgur doubts, but 
which I assert to be in full march to massacre 
thousands, ruin millions, if not to expel us 
from the rank of nations, should not power 
and courage enough be found to annihilate 
both the funding system and the sinking 
fund.—Convineed of these facts, Sir, with 
as much certainty of miad as that I am sta- 
ting of them; as it is a rule with me, not to 
represent things as evils to which I see no 
remedy; and, when I propose my own, to 
point out the inefficiency, aud reason there- 
of, of what others nay consider as remedies ; 
] flatter: myself it is not ill-timed to ask, 
what are the means by. which this ruin is to 
be averted? And. to state my objections to 
the means proposed, Will that great hobby- 
horse of the Whig party, parliamentary re- 
form, avertit? No; for though parliament- 
ary men are incapable of being bribed from 
their duty by either place, pension, or title, 
or of professing the filial doctrine ‘‘ That 
“* things will last our time, and let our chil- 
‘* dren look to themselves,” they never stu- 
died, apparently, the bearings of these funds 
upon the vitals of their country ; and, there- 
fore they know no more of the remedy than 
their reforming constituents do of the sink- 
ing fund, and who, as already observed, 
look to the principles of government, and 
not to the information, virtue, and talents 
of its administrators, asa remedy to every 
remediable evil of the state. Will another 
march to Paris avert it? No; for we made 
a rampart of Europe to defend Paris by our 
first march, Will the plunder of Copenha- 
gen avert it? No; for from that merito- 
rious instance of energy, promptness, and 
decision, we have gained but a trifling nega- 
tive power, and against it we have to place a 
strong degree of general indignation and re- 
venge, which time cannot eradicate from 
the mind of the civilised world, while. his- 
manner in which the booty was seized, and 
fon, People ‘murdered ; and which, there- 
fore, will certainly diminish more than in- 
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crease our means of averting it, Will the 
blockade of the world avert it? No; for that 
will accustom the world, and happily, too, 
to content themse)ves with their own pro- 
ductions, and as they so accustom them- 
selves, so our commerce, the great pillar of 
our power, will wither and decay, Will 
the dominion of the seas avertit? No; for, 
to secure that dominion, would require ano- 
ther national debt as large as the present, and 
in the bargain, the 8 millions of the nation- 
al income, which, by lord Sidmouth’s state- 
ment of it, only remains unabsorbed in tax- 
es, tythes, and poor’s rates ; and, after all, 
it would be Jost, if all. or none we must 
have. Will the commerce of the world 
avert it? No; for if we cannot maintain 
the dominion of the seas, we cannot secure 
the commerce of the world. .In short, will 
the laws and the institutions which our fore- 
fathers hended down to us, and which, 
therefore, we are determined to hand down 
to the latest posterity, avert it? No; for 
our forefathers knew nothing of the evils of 
a national debt and a sinking fund; and, 
therefore, they can tell us nothing of their 
remedies ; they knew no more what was 
hidden in the womb of futurity than the fore- 
fathers of the late aristocracy of France did, 
and they .knew nothing; and, therefore, 
like their posterity, we may be fool-hardy ; 
but, like them, too, we must become exiles 
aud beggars, if the funding system and sink- 
ing fand are left to themselves; I mean, 
pursued, Since, then, on the best evidence 


of circumstance, were all these great hobby- 


horses of little-minded great men, run, 
even to death, they could not avert this 
sevenfold ruin, by what other means is its 
progress to be arrested? Do not smile at 
my folly, Sir, for fear that necessity may 
compel what reasom enjoins. I answer, 
prove your attachment to social order and 
religion, and give up your determination to 
‘become pirates, if you cannot force your 
neighbours to trade with you. Take peace 
with all its consequences, Ask only for your 
share of the dominion of the seas. Content 
yourselves with your share of the commerce 
of the world. Grant no public annuities, 
places, pensions, or sinecures. to any, but 
such as, from natural inabilities, would be- 
come a burthen to the parish if you did not 
support them. Go back to.where your fore- 
fathers left you, and teach your population 
the use of arms. Employ your soldiers and 
sailors in agriculture, for of tradesmen and 


barge joselons lems JO eye og 
mites of capital in general funds, ar tniag 
defend thetasel ves against the over 
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power and avarice of corporate bodies and 
over-wealthy individuals. Prohibit the use 
of rag money ; for it is a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of ignorant or unprincipled 
men. Lower your rents, tythes, and taxes. 
Mend the quality and substance of your ma- 
nufactures, and undersell the world; and 
then, your commerce, the object of your 
domineering and blockading systems, will 
flourish and grow, while it continues to be 
human nature to prefer the cheapest and best 
articles. Convinced with the poet, Sir, 
that ‘‘ in pride, in reasoning pride, our er- 
** ror lies ;"’ and therefore doubtful that the 
object will sooner be sacrificed, than give up 
the particular means adopted to attain it, the 
sinking fund and the dominion of the seas, 1 
am afraid ] have asked you in vain not to 
smile at my folly. But remember, Sir, that 
those only have aright to do so, who can 


shew distinctly, that of two evils I chuse. 


the greatest ; that the calamities which our 
modern pursuits and habits of life insepera- 
bly connect with this scheme of redemption, 
sink by comparison those of the sevenfold 
depreciation of the circulating capital, or, in 
more familiar terms, sevenfold advanced 
price-of every thing ; sevenfold advance of 
rents, tythes, and taxes ; sevenfold increase 
of paupers, and therefore forty-nine-fold in- 
crease of poor’s rates, which, from the na- 
ture of things, and the confession of Mr. 
Pitt, it must be admitted, will inevitably re- 
sult from the sinking fund, if the means 
cannot be clearly and distinctly pointed out, 
by which the stockholders are to be enabled 
to employ their capital without “ injuring 
** themselves and the trading part of the 
*“* community.” A sevenfold increase of 
paupers, and therefore a forty-nine-fold in- 
crease of poors’ rates must appear incredible 
to those children only of a larger growth 
who have the management of our finances, 
but have not observed, or do nof chuse to 
confess the ~ mathematical exactness with 
which the increase of paupers proportions 
itself to the depreciation of the circulating 
capital ; and who, theiefore, have no idea 
of the unerring truth, that when money is 
reduced to a seventh of its present value, 
then seven times the present rate must go to 
support the present 1,200,000 paupers, and 
therefore, that to maintain seven times this 
number (8,400,000) the present rate must 
be multiplied by forty-nine. ‘Yo this igno- 
rant and mischievous description of infants 
we have only to say, shew us, either that 
no real or nominal increase will take place 
in the circulating capital, as or when the na- 
tional debt is extinguished ; or, if you can- 
not, that the gtockholders will be enabled to 
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furnish themselves with the means of em- 
ploying their capital, “ without injury to 
“* themselves or the trading part of the 
“* community,” and then we shall confess 
our error, and give up thepoint. But, till 
then, we will maintain it, that in buying up 
a million of the debt, the commissioners, 
who are well paid for so doing, purchase a 
seventh part of a million of wretchedness, 
and add it to the present calamities of the 

















nation. C. S. Nov. 28, 1807. 
POOR LAWS. 
Sir ; It is incumbent upon me, for 


the sake of my native country, to re- 
turn you my respectful, and most sincere 
thanks for the insertion of my imperfect 
letter, regarding the ‘‘ Poor Laws,” at 
p. 496 of this volume; and also to make 
my acknowledgments for the obliging 
manner in which you have informed me 
{p. 754] of the non-arrival of a second 
letter, on the subject. Your candour 
and. generosity, of which I now experi- 
mentally know your real possession, will 
excuse me for again sending you a copy of 
nearly what I then wrote; and I hope, 
by paginal references, sufficiently to ob- 
viate thé inconvenience which this mis- 
carriage has caused, The trouble you 
have taken in our question, shews your 
wisdom in judging of its consequence. It 
is a question superlatiyely fundamental, 
and important: and both on this account, 
and in order to rectjfy some reciprocal 
misconstructions, which are the unavoida- 
ble annoyances of epistolary disquisitions, 
I again presume to intrude this upon your 
valuable time. The trouble which I am 
very sorry you say I caused you, by in- 
verting the order, in my last letter, was 
caused by my being insensibly, and, as 1 
said, reluctantly Jed to animadvert upon 
your reasonings regarding Mr. Whil- 
bread’s bill, after giving you an idea of 
Scotland, which was the main object of 
my letter. In this, however, I shall strict- 
ly follow your order [p. 482.J—I. You 
deny, Sir, that you have admitted that 
“« vice is the cause of poverty” in the way 
that I represent it. If you look at my 
letter, you will see that I meant that you 
admitted it, in the abstract: and you cel- 
tainly do so; for [p. 330] you WEN? 
‘“‘ poverty and misery arise from me 
“ They are, indeed, the natural, and jus 
“* punishments of vice, in the lower, oy 
“ well as the higher order’ of society: 
‘* Dishonesty, hypocrisy, Jaziness, 40° 
“ insolence are followed by a loss of ay 
‘« fidence, and regard; these by a loss 
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‘‘ employment and profit; and these by 
‘‘ poverty and misery.” Well, then, af- 
ter these expressions. it cannot be denied, 
that vou admit it, in the abstract. What 
you deny is, that the poverty of the people 
of England has proceeded from their vice. 
‘To me [said I, p.499] it would appear 
‘that the peasantry” {meaning English, 
Scotch, and Irish] ‘* are the only order 
‘‘ which the taxes do not affeet.” In sup- 
portof this opinion, I stated, in the first 
place, that Scotland and England are equal- 
ly severely taxed; and yet that the former is 
flourishing, and prosperous. You endea- 
vour to sap this argument, by saying that it 
depends on ‘* my own observation, which, 
‘in all probability, is confined to a small 
‘« part of Scotland.” But you Know, now, 
Sir, that Iam not confined by ‘* the care 
** of aschooj!” and although my age be 
what itis, yet I have had opportunities of 
surveying a great part of Scotland; and, 
therefore, this my argument of experience 
stands firm and uninjured. You are war- 
ranted, you say, indeed, to discredit the 
foundation of my argument, ‘* when you 
‘* are able to shew that the Scotch labourers 
“‘ are, in part, fed from the fruit of the la- 
‘* bour of England.” It is truely ‘* a 
‘« part,” Sir.- This feeding, or rather all 
that is said about it, arises entirely from the 
grant of a little money to a few labourers, 
inthe north of Scotland, to make a canal ; 
which, [ may say, is, entirely, a mercenary 
speculation of the English labourers: for 
they will do here, as they have done in all 
other cases, impose crushing dues, and cus- 
toms upon the canal, to oftain a usurious 
return of cent, per cent. In the next place, 
I stated, in support of my opinion, that 
‘* the establishment, and income of the pea- 
‘* santry is sosmall, that it does not come 
** within the range of the taxing-system.” 
You, on the contrary, have always main- 
tained that the poverty of the English pea- 
santry proceeds from this system. 1! could 
never conceive the grounds on which this 
Opinion rested, But youhave, now, Clear- 
ly pointed out these. You say [p. 483] that, 
since the people of England do not ‘ dis- 
** pense with the use of shoes, shirts, hats, 
** &c; since they do not go naked by day, 
** nor lay upon the ground by night, nor 
** dig up their food with their snouts, nor 
** catch it after the manner of the fox or the 
«* hawk,” they are, therefore, beggared by 
the taxing-system. This is quite plain. You 
mean, that, because the articles which the 
labourer uses are highly taxed, he is forced 
to pay a higher price for them than he other- 
wise woulddo, Very true: but this does 
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not affect my argument at all. It is the 
same whether a man pay a penny, a shilling, 
or a pound fora thing, if his own income, 


_ and the relative value of things enables him 


todoso, Are the wages of every British 


_jabourer not proportioned to the price of 


necessaries, enhanced as it may be by the 
present circumstances of things? It is an 


| undeniable fact, that they not only are so, 


but, in many cases, far above the fair pro- 
portion. My argument, therefore, must 
acquire, with you, additional weight; for 
since no person, who can be called a la- 


 bourer, is actually, and directly taxed, and 


since his wages are always fully proportion- 
ed to the price of his provisions, it follows 


| as a necessary conclusion that he does not 


come within the range of the taxing-system. 
If you will allow me, ‘* schoo] master” as 
I was falsely taken for, to be not, altogether, 
** incapable of reflecting with advantage on 
** the nature and effect of the taxing-sys- 
** tem,” I will say, that none are oppressed 
{i. e. ‘* whose fruits are drained away to 
‘** keep others without Jabour’’] but land- 


' holders, who have, a number of years ago, 


given long, and, of course, low leases of 
their estates, and some other individuals, 
such as annuitants whose incomes do not 
rise in proportion to the enhancement of the 


_ value of things.—II, Your second article 





[p. 484] requires little reply. In the end of 
this article, you ask, ‘* if vice has increased 
** with the increase of reading, how are we 
*€ to hope that vice will be diminished by a 
“* further increase of reading?” It is by 
no means an indubitable fact, that vice has 
increased with the increase of reading. But 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that it is so, 
I say, that vice has increased altogether inde- 
pendent of the increase of reading, because 
the number of readers has far from increased 
in proportion to the vice. ‘There are un- 
doubtedly more readers than there were; 
but these additional are not to be attended to, 
because they have by no means increased in 
proportion to the quantity of reading. A 
great quantity of the additional vice, has, 
undoubtedly, arisen from some of those 
who could read imposing upon those who 
are ignorant, and who, had they been them- 
selves able to read, would, readily, and ef- 
fectually, have detected, and stigmatized 
the sophistry of their vicious deceivers,— 
III. Inthe beginning of your third article, 
[p. 484] you say, ‘* if the peasantry were 
‘* taught to read the bible, they would, go- 
“* ing farther, read publications well calcu- 
*© Jated to add tothe stock of vice:” then 
you add, that I have made no reply to this, 


I did make a reply to it. I said that “ read~ 
a 
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'« ing May corrupt a man’s principles; but, 
rely upon it, bis want of education will 
‘© lead him farther astray.” This opinion | 
supported by reasonings founded on com- 
mon experience, giving it greatly the su- 
periority of yours, which, unsupported by 
reasoning as it is, independently, has less 
verisimilitude in itself. But, im addition to 
what I have said, 1 can support ny side by 
the case of Scotland, where every one can 
read, and where none of those evils have 
taken place which you so fearfully prognosti- 
cate. —You say that the Newspapers which 
every ale-house keeps, will attract readers to 
that nursery of vice. I grant it will; and 
does. But Iam, by no means, of opinion 
that the capacity of reading inspires a man 
with adesire of knowing the news of the 
day. My own observation [and I have had 
many instances] informs me that those who 
read least, or who cannot read at all, are the 
fondest of talking about the news of the 
day. Fewer, therefore, I am inclined to 
think, would resort to the ale-house, for the 
sake of reading, than who, presently, go 
for the sake of Aearing and talking —“ The 
‘* appointment” say you, [p. 486] “ of 
‘© Scotch schoolmasters is perfectly a polzti- 
“« cal aftair, as it would, in all Jikelihood, 
‘*‘ very soon become in England”’ You 
very candidly declare thatyyou have never 
been in Scotland, and that syour acquaint- 
ance with it is entirely from hearsay. If you 
have been informed that the appointment of 
the schoolmasters is political, you have been 
completely misinformed: and, as I am no 
‘* schoolmaster” myself, it is not ‘* from 
‘© interest” that I declare that there are no 
appointments in the British empire less podi- 
tical. Asa proof of this, I shall insert an 
advertisement for a schoolmaster, some of 
which our newspapers almost constantly 
contain. ‘* Wanted for the parish-school 
«© of Locus a person who can teach writing, 
‘« reading, and the mathematics. -None 
«* need apply but who can stand the strict 
‘* examination which will be made into his 
‘© moral character, and personal abilities.” 
The examination, which universally takes 
place, is make by the presbytery, that is, by 
the clergymen of the district; and the pre- 
ferred, i. e. the most accomplished canci- 
date, whether Whig, or Tory, is impartially 
appointed.—Y ou cannot ‘* perceive how the 
‘«* capacity of reading would tend to make 
** thepeasant either more attentive, or more 
** docile.’ He would be more docile, in 
my apprehension ; as, undoubtedly, under- 
standing better, supposing him at church, 
the language of the preacher. All our 
pubye speakers use am oratorigal style, 
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a style above the comprehension of the 


mere colloguist which can — be under 
stood by the person only who can re: 
d ‘ $ d an re ad, 
and consult a dictionary. He ~ would 
be mare attentive ; because his curio- 
sity would incite him to attend more closely 
to * expositions and applications of the con- 
‘é : 4 2} 99 ane 4 : 

tents of the Bible,” which, in his private 
reading, he might not be able to understand 
I may take notice here, by the by, of your 
anticipation that ‘* great numbers would 





° read the Bible, solely because they thought 
‘it their duty, running over the words with- 
“out prying into the meaning.” These 
numbers would consist of the dullest and 
most useless part of the community ; of 
those, who, although they could not add 











any thing to the brilliancy of literature, 
might be vicious in the extreme; and, con- 
sequently, [ must think, and ‘ perceive,” 
that were this part, who, notwithstanding, 
with sobricty and virtue might be excellent 
mechanics, persuaded that it was their duty 
to read. the Bible, they would harmlessly, 
and therefore advantageously, employ their 
leisure hours in ‘‘ going over the words,” 
instead of wallowing in sottishness and igno- 
rance, ** You are quite certain [p. 487} 
“* that, generally speaking, writing and read- 
‘€ ing are worse than useless in the army and 
“« navy.” I cannot speak to this point from 
actual experience, as you can, Mr. Cobbett ; 
but I can speak pretty firmly upon the evi- 
dence of testimony. I am pretty certain, 
that this disadvantage, which you have seen 
attending a soldier’s being able to write and 
read, resulted from the imperfection of the 
English plan of education ; from all the 
soldiers and sailors not being equally cultiva- 
ted. The scholars would naturally be expos- 
ed tothe envy and odium of their inferiors, 
and to the jealousy and neglect of their su- 
periors. This treatment naturally produces 
those characteristics which you mention of 
the educated warriors. These, like all other 
the most valuable things, if properly situa- 
ted, would be transcendently useful and glo- 
wious; and, if displaced, become the most 
dangerous and unmanageable. The French 
soldiers, I understand, can mostly all read 
and write ; and we see what excellence the 
military tactics of France have attained to. 
A very experienced military acquaintance of 
mine, who has had opportunities of know- 
ing the national characters of most of the 
soldiers of Europe, declares, that he thinks 
the Germans, who are all well educated, the 
best soldiers, They have not the shortslived 
fire of the Frenchman, nor the audacious 
bravery of the Englishman. ‘Their cultivat- 
ted minds render them sober and virtuous, 
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and enabling them to understand what they 
ave about, they are more tractable and do- 
cile You ask (p. 487), ‘* is it not evi- 
“ dent that all men cannot rise, that all sol- 
‘« diers and sailors cannot become officers, 
‘ either commissioned or non-commission-~ 
“ed: and, this being the case, would not 
‘ the education of them tend to create dis- 
‘ content, rather than cheerful obedience ?’ 
Not at all, Mr. Cobbett, in my bumble opi- 
nion. One might as well say, that there 
would be continually tamults in Scotland, 
arising from the ‘* discontent” of the pea- 
sants, because they do not a//rise to be pro- 
prietors of land, and governors of the state, 
Discontent, as well as honour, does not 
proceed from absolute, but relative merit ; 
and, therefore, it is impossible to conceive 
how there could be more discontent in the 
army, when the soldiers are all educated, 
than when they are all ignorant, ‘The only 
predicament in which discontent can exist is 
in such a state as that of our army, where 
some are educated, and some ignorant. It 
is impossible to be even a non-commissioned 
ofticer, in a qualified manner, without 
writing and reading. Rolls are to be kept, 
returns to be made, and letters to be read 
and written. Now, suppose all the con 
mon soldiers to be completely illiterate ; 
there will, in this case, be comparatively no 
emulation and laudable ambition for promo- 
tion, which are main springs of activity, en- 
terprise, and virtue. ‘There w iibe no de- 
sire that the laurel of victoi and valour 
should confer the sword of authority and 
command, ‘The common soldier would say 
to himself, ‘* Why need | contend for an 
** office, which, whatever be my bravery 
“* and military expertness, 1 am unqualified 
“ tohold? I must grovel for life where I 
“am, and since it is so, I will do it with 
** as much ease and as little danger as possi - 
“ble.” But what innumerable advaitages 





rush upon the mind on the supposition of 


the other case! All the men being, and 
nearly equally, educated, each individual 
feeling his intrinsic accomplishments, and at 
the same time his relative equality, would 
modestly and strenuously emulate that sape- 
riority in valour and expertness, which would 
necessarily decide the superiority in authority 
and command, What an inconceivable benefit 
might not our British army derive from such 
aimethod ! That unjustifiable, impolitic, and 
alominable practice of purchasing commands 
in the army, which is a grand disgrace and 
defect in our military system, would gradu- 
ally take its departure. Ignorance, coward- 
ice, and inexperience, could not have the 
effiontery to dictate to learned bravery, and 
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military practice, Our Home Pophams, our 
Whitelockes, and our Duckworths, would 
then soon vanish. Instead of those stupid, 
etfeminate, white-washed monkies, who 


' idly and proudly strut about our streets, 





dressed in red coats, we would see a sect of 
brave, tried, martial, commanders, whose 
degrees of rank might be ascertained from 
the vumber of their honourable scars, and 
who are always actuated by the Flaccian 
sentiment : ‘* dulce ct decorum est pro patria 
‘€ mori.” I do not mean, that all our officers 
should be drawn from the lower ranks, Con- 
tingent superiority of birth and fortune, as 
it brings superiority in the world, must also, 
in some cases, confer higher original rank 
in te army. But, were the common soldiery 
qualified to rise ta the difkerent stages of 
commanders, a general system of emula- 
tion, from the lowest soldier to the highest 
generaj, would beneficially take place ; and, 
if any purchases occurred, they would be 
made only by worthy persons. Such a plan 
would better organize and invigorate our ar 
my; and, unless some such reform takes 
place, I will venture to augur the gradual 
failure of our forces both naval and milita- 
ry. Indeed, Mr, Cobbett, you are forced 
to gree with me in this point. You say, 














: 


{p. 486) ‘* The soldier of reading and 
} ae writing is to be preferred, if he be equally 
** good with his comrade in other respects.” 
Certainly : and why not ‘‘ equally good with 
his comrade in other respects?” An en- 
lightened mind was never known, and can- 
not in the nature of things prevent a man 
from being ‘* sober, cleanly, punctual, early 
rising, vigilant, and honest.”’ On the con- 
trary, it has been found, almost always, to 
invest him with these admirable qualities. 
The contradictory instances to this which. 
you mention are merely insulated and con- 
tingent, and are not to be taken into ac- 
count as characterising the great run, Au 
enlightened mind makes a man see the pro- 
priety of subordination and compliance, and 
makes him fight with the firmness and cau- 
tion of the brave soldier, and not with the 





f temerity and fury of the ignorant fanatic. 


Since you have admitted conditionally, you 
must, therefore, Sir, now admit unlimited- 
ly, that ‘ the man of reading and writing "’ 
(to use your own language) ‘* is to be pre- 
‘“« ferred ;" and this concession being made, 
it is impossible to resist my argument, that 
| a general system of education ought to be 
| adopted in England, for the advantage of 

the army and navy.—lV. You see now, 
that it is not through the “‘ deceitful medium 
‘* of self-interest " that I view my accepta- 
tion of the words ignorance and /earning 5 
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and what you have said on this point (p. 485, 


studio domi exsequebantur : imitari, quam 


and now with regard to Buonaparté, p. 751) | invidere bonis malebant.”———__my ¢ 
e- 


carries not the least inducement to my mind 
(seriously speaking) to alter my opinion. 
Your story about the ‘‘ judge and painter ” 
(p. 488) iscertainly more a sophistical at- 
tempt to distract the attention than to per- 
suade the reason. I donot say that a person 
who has made himself an adept in all the 
mechanical professions, and has seen all the 
quarters of the globe, would be justly term- 


ed ignorant; but I would simply ask, how 


many are there of such persons, and how 
much more productive the crop is, when 
the soi] is pulverized and manured before 
the seed is sown ?—Why, Mr. Cobbett, is 
** your reader to bear in mind, that the la- 
** bourers of Scotland had been, in the pre- 
“< amble to an act of parliament, represent- 
“‘ ed as better members of society than the 
‘* Jabourers of England; and that herein 
‘© wascontained achallenge on the part of 
« Mr. Whitbread's instructors ! against the 
“© people of England?” No, Sir, it was 
not the case, Without saying any thing 
about the relative sueriority or inferiori- 
ty of the Scots to the English, the preamble 
to Mr. Whitbread’s bill meant only, that 
** the most convincing proof ’’ (to quote its 
own words) ‘‘ of the beneficial effects of 
‘© instructing youth arose from the experi- 
‘© ence of that part of the united kingdom 
“© called Scotland.” It did not say, that 
Scotland was, relatively, superior to Eng- 
land in morality and virtue. Not at all. 
These beneficial effects might have been 
fully felt in Scotland, and yet the Scots be 
inferior to the English in these excellencies. 
What was said by Mr. Whitbread, preba- 
bly, your ‘ provocation,” and perhaps, na- 
tional jealousy, amplified into ‘* a chal- 
« lenge,” although no “ challenge’’ was 
either really meant or given. It is a max- 
im with every wise man and every wise na- 
tion, to borrow improvements, and to imi- 
tate superior excellence, in any object, how- 
ever inferior, that may be as awhole, This 
was a maxim of the ancient Romans, whose 
bravery and wisdom made them masters of 
the world. As expressive of it, allow me 
to employ the elegant language, which Sal- 
lust puts into the mouth of Cesar, when 
defending Cataline :—‘‘ Majores nostri, P. 
C., neque consilii, neque audacie, un- 
guam eguere:° neque supertia olstabat, 
guo minus aliena instituta, si modo prota 
erant, imilarentur. Arma atque tela 
militaria. ab Samnilibus, insignia = ma- 


gistratuum ab Tuscis, pleraque sumse-~ 


runt; postremo quod ubique apud socios, 
aut hostis idoneum vidgbatur, cum summo 
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scription of Scotland | p.496] I still ~ 
to: and when [ tell you that Iam not a 
‘* schoolmaster,” and that I have travelled 
over great part of my native country, you 
may be the more inclined to credit it? The 
description which you have received and 
published [p. 490] is expressive of more 
wretchedness, than ever afflicted the lowest 
cottage, hundreds of years ago. Edinburgh, 
of which you have got so miserable an idea, 
is well worth your seeing, and would stand 
your severest criticism. It is allowed, by 
the most impartial travellers, to be unequal- 
led for the grandeur of its surrounding 
scenery, the strength and beauty of its 
buildings, and for the regularity and symme- 
try of its streets. I earnestly wish your 
occupationscouldallow youtomake a jaunt to 
sce it; when I would be extremely bappy 
to go along with you to point out its curiosi- 
ties, and would prevail on my father to make 
you welcome .to lodge in our family, which 
resides during winter in that city. Then, | 
would have an opportunity of shewing you 
that ‘* the lower classes of the inhabitants 
“ of Edinburgh” do not ‘“ throw, from 
** their windows, into the street, all that 
** you send away without offending your 
‘* senses ;’’ and that there is no solid reason 
for making the distinction between the re- 
crnits brought up to Chatham barracks, on 
account of ‘* that disorder of the skin which 
‘* for my sake is kept nameless.’ Then 
shewing you the happy state of Scotland, and 
explaining my mind fully to you, with oral 
accuracy, I have little doubt of being able 
to make you. at least, approve more than 
you do, of adopting a plan for educating 
the English peasantry.—But if the state of 
Scotland be really as I have described it, 
‘* how happens it,’’ you ask, ‘* that we 
*« hear of no emigration to that country ?” 
There is actually some degree of resort to 
that country; for there are a number of 
English tamilies at present in Edinburgh and 
daily coming to it, on account of the quiet- 
ness; and cheapness of living, and conveni- 
ency of educating their children. But your 
question is rather inconsiderate, as being, 1n 
my opinion, hostile to your argument. For, 
I think, that xo ingress of foreigners, into, 
and an emigration of natives from a country, 
often, indicates its prosperity. It shews 
that its lands are occupied, and cultivated, 
and its productions used and manufactured 
to the full extent. So that foreigners are 
not enticed to resort to the country, from 
the prospect of gaining wealth thro’ the 
neglect, ignorance, and laziness of the na- 
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tives. It’shews, undoubtedly, that popula- 
tion is increasing, and equal to the produc- 
tions of the soil. My reason, therefore, 
jeads me to think that we are rather to infer 
the prosperity than the poverty of Scotland 
from the circumstance of the Scotch emi- 
erating in great numbers to England, and, 
also, that I, Scoto-Britannus, and Mr. 
Whitbread may pay you visits, from motives 
less praise-worthy, than, ‘* from pure phi- 
« Janthropy, to teach you how to obtain 
“ pleyty, and banish poverty, and vice!”’ 
—] have had some effect, already, I see, in 
persuading you to approve of my way of 
thinking on this subject. In your Register 
you {p. 337] have these words :—* The 
‘ Scots emigrated for want of work; a 
“certain proof of a want of industry, 
“ ingenuity or of enterprize.’ In my last 
letter I argued [p. 501] that, on the con- 
trary, the emigration of the Scots proved 
‘ more ingenuity, industry, and enterprize, 
“than to remain, at home, deprived of 
‘ agricultural concerns, of both convenien- 
“* cy, and materials for practicing a mecha- 
“‘ nical profession.” In reply to this, [p. 
401} you say ** ladmit it all, without the 
‘* Jeast reserve.” And you add :—*‘ in 
‘ order to convince me thata similar plan 
‘* ig desirable for England, he has only to 
‘“* prove that England would derive strength 
“ from the emigration of her most able- 
‘¢ bodied sons.”” Yes, Mr. Cobbett, I will 
do more. I will shew that no emigration of 
her able-bodied sons will take place, but 
what is advantageous.—It was not the sys- 
tem of education that exclusively caused the 
emigration from Scotland. That*system, 
in the existing circumstances, might perhaps 
increase it ; bat, by itself, had not, nor can 
have that tendency. On the contrary, edu- 
cation as it makes men more acquainted with 
their native country, in enabling them to 
read its history, and acquire associations of 
ideas connected with it, it makes them more 
averse to quit it. What made the Scotch 
Highlanders emigrate, was their being de- 
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grations also. The English labourer seeks 
less for employment, than he is himself 
sought after. Manufactories are too numee 
rous and extensive, and agriculture too uni- 
versal and improved. From this fact, and 
from another very strong one, viz. the ex- 
perience arising from the observation of the 
miseries and disasters which have befallen 
the Scotch emigrants, and the resulting 
dread of similar speculations, it may, with 
nearly absolute certainty, be anticipated that 
the introduction of the education of the poor 
into England, would not make the tendency 
to emigration greater than it presently is ; 
and, therefore, you must admit that you are 
«© convinced that a plan of education similar 
‘* to the Scotch is desirable for England.” — 
With regard to your ‘* first instance of un- 
** deniable facts,” I still deny that vour 
criterion, founded upon the relative amount 
of the taxes, isa fair one. I still maintain 
that a great part of what you call English 
taxes are paid ly Svotch latour. For since 
the enterprize of Scotsmen leads them up to 
London, that they may, there, more advan- 
tageously exercise their ‘* great talents ;” 
and since when settled, there, their ingenu- 
ity suggests, and industry realizes the most 
extensive, profitable, and, atthe same time 
time, tax-affording speculations, how can it 
be denied, I say, that part, at least, of what 
comes under the denomination of English 
taxes is paid by Scotch labour ?. Your crite 
rion, consequently is not fair—But there is 
another consideration of your criterion which 
I have not yet noticed, and which still more 
clearly points out its impropriety. You say 
{[p. 330] ‘* where there are two countries 
‘* under one and thesame government, lying 
‘* adjoining to each other, having both a due 
‘* proportion of the offices and emoluments 
‘* of the state, then the amount of the tax- 
‘‘ es is a fair criterion of the respective 
** industry of cach.” But I am not at all of 
opinion, Mr. Cobbett, that Scotland, at 
present, bas her ‘* dne proportion of the 
‘* offices and emoluments” of the British 


prived of their farms, by the new plan of | Empire. It is notorious that, I may say all, 


husbandry. Not being accommodated with 
manufactories, or fisheries, as they ought to 
have been, they were necessarily forced 
either to starve, or to leave theirnative shcr?s. 
Had they [who you allow have all a great 
deal of uationality,] got work, and conse- 
quently subsistence, you may depend upon 
it, they would not have forsaken the beloved 
habitations of their foréfathers. But the 
English labourers are not so situated. Had 
these been so, uncultivated as they are, and 
in fact, the more on that account, you may 


- be.sure we sheuld haye heard of. their emi- 





our nobility, spending their time and their 
money in London, at the Court, drain away 
the produce of the industry of the tenants, 
from Scotland, and from the amount of the 
Scotch taxes, to squander itin England, and 
swell the amount of the English taxes —We 
have no Lord Lieutenant to draw acroud of 
wealthy satellites after him. We have no 
Stamp-office ; and, comparatively, no Cus- 
tom-house. We have very few g soni 
officers of government drawing a share of 


the public money, After this account, I 
} thiak it can be hardlv said that Scotland has 
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her due proportion of offices and emolu- 
ments :” and, therefore, from the conjunct 
force of this, and my former objection, I 
miust protest against the fairness of your 
celebrated criterion. —These objections may 
serve. besides as a sufhcient answer to that 
observation of yours, which you consider as 
your most important, viz. ‘© that large sums 
‘* ave annually granted out of the fruit of 
‘* the Jabourers of England, expressly, to 
‘* prevent the Scotch from emigrating, by 
‘© making work for them at home.”—TI have 
moreover demonstrated, upon different un- 
objectionable data, that from the relation of 
Scotlaud to England a great part of the En- 
glish taxes are paid by Scotch labour 
‘These sams, therefore, which you so parti- 
cularly mark, as paid by the Eugiish, to 
support the Scotch labonr, are really altoge- 
thef, mediate/y, paid by Scotland herself ; 
and, at any rate, she ostensively, and imme- 
diately pays her proportional part of them. 
It ought always to be recollected, too, that 
ut the time of the union, exactly 100 years 
ago, Scotand Jaboured under no national 
debts. Immediately after that event, she 
drank port at 2 shillings a bottle, instead of 
having her cups overflowing with claret at 
8 pence. Every other article, in conse- 
quence of the uncemmon duties imposed, 
wis raised in the same ratio, and being tax- 
ed in every respect similar to England, Scet- 
land might well enough receive these sums | 
in consideration of her own relative poverty, 
aid in consideration for being obliged to pay 
iaxes to discharge debts, which she had not 
been the means of contracting.—I have now, 
Sir, successively, replied to all your objec- 
fions to my former reasonings, as fully as I 
have room. If you think that I have not 
done so, satisfactorily, believe me it is not 
for want of argument, butof opportunity. 
There are several hints in my former letter 
which you have quite overlocked, and one, | 
in particular, on which I Jay a good deal of 
stress, ‘* Were the peasantry” I observed 
{p. 499] ‘* obliged, as is the case in Scot- 
‘* Jand, to educate their children, the 
“** school-fees would employ the surplus-part 
“* of their income, which would otherwise 
‘“ have been squandered in idleness debau- 
‘* chery and vice.” Upon the whole, | 
think your arguments [if so powerful] do 
no more than maintain the equilibrium with 
mine. ‘Todecide the question, then, in my 
mind, at least, I. shall adduce two other 
arguments which after Lord Bacon I call its 
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of youth affords th 
jog that period of life een - Sayploy- 
when the power of ian in ~“ whens 
t rf quirement 18 strongest 
and when the habits of life are fixed.—The 
. 7 cra “ \ 9 +. ae man depends almost 
entirely upon the conduct of the youth,—a 
sentiment expressed by men of all ages.— 
Quo semmel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa dia :— 
says Horace ; and Pope, with the same idea, 
‘Lis Education forms the huwan mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d. 
Were your English peasants able to read 
the Bible, they would see in the Proverbs, 
besides many other golden maxims, “ train 
‘‘ upa child in the way he should go, and 
‘ when he is old he wil! not depart from it.” 
How are your peasants children to be em- 
ployed uniess at school? Being allowed to 
spend their boyhood according to their own 
inclinations, if they do not acquire the ha- 
bits of thieves, and robbers, they will Jearn 
a laziness, fickleness, and ungovernable 
stiffness which will necessarily prevent them 
from being such usefui members of society, 
as they, otherwise, might have been.—2. 
The system of education would tend to 
establish, and maintain the purity of Parlia- 
ment. ‘his argument applies peculiarly to 
England, where every 40 shilling freeholder 
being entitled to a vote, immense concourses 
of people necessarily assemble on occasions 
of elections. It has been universally expe- 
rienced that the declaimer has never so much 
effect as when speaking to such assemblies, 
as surround the English hustings. Drauglxs 
of sophistry are swallowed, which pervade 
the mob with the rapidity of electricity, and 
which, unless guarded against by the en- 
lightened minds of the audience, intoxicate 
the people, and make them run regardless, 
like a stream, after the will of the speaker. 
How, for instance, unless the Electors of 
Westminster copld read; could they be 
saved by your salutary written, or printed 
couhsels, from the delusion of the mellife- 
rous tongue of a Sheridan, or the naval roar 
of a Lord Cochrane ?—I must, now, Con- 


clude, with begging your excuse for so long 
a letter : because it is written to justify me, 
when I, with the greatest deference, still 
affirm that your arguments, regarding the 
Poor's education-bill, have not, in the slight- 
est degree, altered the disinterested opinion of 
your benevolent, and obliged correspondent, 
J. B—ru—k, (Scoro-BriTannus).— 


Re 


“* cxperimentum crucis—1. The education | hurgh, 18th Nov, 1807. 
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